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PAPERS 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
RADICALS IN THE PROFESSIONS 


EDITORS NOTE: In the following pages OUR GENERATION pu- 
blishes some of the papers presented at the ‘Radicals in the Profes- 
sions’ Conference held in the USA. This gathering organized by the 
Radical Education Project, an independent education, research and 
publication program initiated by the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS), is devoted to the cause of democratic radicalism. 
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INTRODUCTION: 
by Ted Steege 


Ted Steege has been active with Voice-SDS a? the University of 
Michigan, and is also with the Ann Arbor Committee for New 
Politics. He is currently a member of the Radical Education Project 
(REP) staff. 


| he student movement has grown rapidly in the last few years. 
With this growth, new problems have become more and more press- 
ing, and, at the same time, new opportunities for expanding the 
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scope of the movement’s activities have become apparent. One area 
in which discussion is sorely needed is the role that the radical pro- 
fessional can play. This is especially true since most students will 
move into professional positions upon receiving their final degree. 
In order to begin discussions on the problems of the radical profes- 
sional, the Radical Education Project and OUR GENERATION 
are publishing the following papers which came from a confefence on 
Radicals in the Professions. 


For the few who can carve out independent positions in the 
society or whose commitment leads them to work outside of main- 
stream institutions, the problem of a career may not be quite so 
pressing at it is to the student who becomes a public school teacher or 
a lawyer in a large law firm. The “free professionals” are a small, 
although undoubtedly an important, minority. The great majority 
of student radicals have been trained, however, in skills which are 
relevant to mainstream institutions, and they usually enter.the recog- 
nized professional slots which are provided by the society. It is 
within this setting that they must find ways to maintain their radi- 
calism. 


For the radical professional this raises a whole series of knot 
problems. Most professionals work within complex institutions whi 
place severe restrictions on their possible activities. On the most 
obvious level, professional organizations exist to set and maintain 
standards of professional competence and training. Teachers must 
have teachers certificates, lawyers must pass bar tests, and doctors must 
attend a prescribed course Be study in order to receive their licenses 
to practice. These controls are not necessarily evil in themselves, 
but it should be clear to most people that professional organizations 
do not exist only to enforce technical standards, They also control 
resources, provide standards by which professional activities are 
judged, control indirectly or directly advancement possibilities within 
the profession, and define and set limits to the role the professional 
can play. 


THE PROFESSIONAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


These powers play havoc with the relationship that the profes- 
sional forms with the larger community. In order to protect their 
power, professional organizations act as pressure groups within the 


society to protect their own interests and to protect the benefits that . 


accrue to their members. Since power and legitimacy ultimately 
derive from the society, professional organizations are tied in to 
status quo politics. Any talk of change is likely to be resisted. Talk 
of institutional change directly threatens the self-interest of these 
groups and will be fought tooth and nail. In this situation, the 
professional’s primary allegiance becomes identified with his profes- 
sional group rather than with the people he services. The radical 
who is willing to buck the “system” is liable to face some subtle 
and not so subtle reprisals. He will, most certainly, run into opposi- 


tion if he tries to challenge the role which has been defined for him, 
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A related problem which is faced by the radical professional 
grows out of the notion that his skills are insular. For instance most 
doctors believe that it is their duty to treat illness. It isn’t necessary 
to talk of the social setting which breeds disease, or of the circum- 
stances which makes medical care too expensive for a large number 
of people. The radical professional tries to connect social and politi- 
cal problems using the authority of his expertise as a persuasive 
device. He conceives of his skills in a partisan manner rather than 
as objective tools to be applied in an objective manner. The radical 
doctor relates the high incidence of disease, malnutrition, and high 
infant mortality rates in the ghetto to social causes and understands 
that the proper resolution of those problems involves questions of 
economic and political power. 


In the attempt to show connections between the issues raised 
by his professional skills and the manner in which wealth and power 
is distributed, the radical usually violates many assumptions that pro- 
fessional people hold about the nature of their duties. In some cases, 
the radical will violate the code of ethics of the profession, but most 
often, other professionals will see his activities as an attack on accepted 
professional practices. 


If we turn to specific professions, the problems multiply. <A 
radical lawyer faces problems which are inherent in the legal struc- 
ture of his country. He works in a system which is largely devoted 
to the claims of private property. No one doubts that the lawyer 
as an intercessor and protector is absolutely essentia] to the move- 
ment, but it is also clear that he will never make much headway 
against prevailing notions of the function and purpose of law. 


If we add the more personal problems — problems of isolation, 
pressures towards conformity, questions of how to sustain your 
radicalism in unfriendly settings — we begin to understand the scope 
of the problems with which we are dealing. 


FIRST RADICAL PROFESSIONS CONFERENCE 


In the middle of July, the Radical Education Project coordinated 
a conference to discuss with professional people some of the pro- 
blems they face. The conference was attended by about 250 people, 
including members from the ae ie of journalism, city planning, 
law, social work, ministry, education — primary, secondary, and uni- 
versity teachers and administrators — and health. The participants 
came with certain problems and experiences which they wished to 
discuss and evaluate. The participants were groping for a basis for 
action and concepts which would help them formulate the problems 
which they faced rather than accepting basic assumptions about their 
goals and strategies and then working on programs and projects 
which they could carry out. The problems were often seen as person- 
al dilemmas related to concrete experiences they had run up against 
in professional practice rather than questions of strategy or ideology. 
This was due, ] think, to the relative newness of action within the 
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professional fields rather than to a lack of sophistication of the 
people who came. As the conference progressed, however, certain 
major themes were repeated again and again. 

In many ways the radical professional holds an advantageous 
position in the community. By using his skills and expertise, he 
can act as a disruptive force to bring latent tensions and conflicts 
to the surface. In doing this the padical serves two functions. He 
acts as an organizer by focusing attention on problems and by call- 
ing into question the accepted practices and traditions of his profes- 
sion and of the community. His advice will carry more weight than 
the outsider or the untrained because he can speak with authority on 
technical matters. By presenting alternative models of action, he can 
draw those members of the community to him who are interested 
in change. 

The professional should avoid certain obvious dangers in doing 
this. He should avoid making people dependent on him for decisions 


as to the proper course of action by making it clear that in group 


situations and decisions he is merely one of the participants in the 
discussion who can bring a certain kind of knowledge to bear on 
the problem at hand. The final decision should always be left up 
to the people involved. In acting this way, the professional is edu- 
cating people in the mechanics of democratic decision making, and, 
at the same time, he is sharing the responsibility for the actions 
which are taken. 


Secondly, he functions as an educator. I have already mentioned 
that he presents alternatives and that he trains people in a certain 
kind of decision making process. But, as an educator, he should 
do much more than this. By connecting social, political and econo- 
mic issues, he should force people to ask fundamental questions 
about the society. 


In order to be a good teacher, the professional should develop 
programs related to his radical goals. The demands of his prograrn 
would aim at destroying existing institutional arrangements. The 
demands should also allow for some measurable gains so that people 
are not completely discouraged by a lack of success. For instance, 
the demand for block control of police can lead to some sort of 
civilian review board, but if the demands for control were ever met, 
it would result in a radical change in concepts of police functions 
and responsibilities, 


If the professional acted in these ways, there would be certain 
gains for himself. By educating and organizing people, the profes- 
sional would be building a base for himself in the community. This 
would solve some of the problems of isolation and community pres- 
sure for conformity. It would also act as a corrective against the 

ower of professional organizations. The professional would no 
onger be responsible primarily to professional institutions but to 
his constituency, and they, in turn, would feel some responsibility 
for him. This would break down the mystique of professionalism 
which is prevalent in a elitist society. 
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THREE ACTION MODELS 


With these comments in mind, I would like to suggest three 
ideal types as models for the radical professional. Each person may 
act in some or all of these ways during their professional careers. 


The first type, represented by the independent community organ- 
izer, would not operate within the confines of his professional group 
but would “drop out” of the society and use his skills to fight the 
society. This person believes that the society's institutional frame- 
works are so bad and so inimical to his values that he cannot work 
within them. The second type regards himself as a spy. The spy 
acts to channel the resources of the society and the information 
available to him to radical groups in the community. His effect- 
iveness depends on his position and on his ability to stay more or 
less unknown. A large part of his activity is defined by the needs 
of other radicals. The third ideal type could be called the radical 
as subversive. The subversive tries to break down the barriers bet- 
ween his radical activity and his professional field. He attacks both 
his profession and the larger society. . 


This is not, of course, an exhaustive list of the possible modes 
of action. Some professionals look on their jobs as a means of 
earning a living, and they carry on radical activities outside of their 
professional lives. It is clear, however, that every profession offers 
possibilities to the radical movement. As more and more radicals 
enter professional life, the chances for many different kinds of activity 
will become apparent. 


The Radicals in the Profession’s conference was exciting and 
interesting because it was a beginning. In order for radicals to use 
their opportunities and resources, it is mecessary to analyze these 
opportunities, develop strategies and programs, and test them 
by developing action directed towards building a broad based move- 
ment. Radical professionals should be asking themselves how their 
professions act as political agents in the society. They should ask 
themselves what the possibilities and the limitations are for radical 
activity in their professions. Finally, they should ask how they can 
build models of experience which will force people to make choices. 
Now that a beginning has been made, it is necessary for people to 
stay in contact with one another, trade ideas, and discuss and analyze 
individual projects and ask how professionals in one field can help 
their friends in other fields. 
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A REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE 


by Mike Goldfield 


Mike Goldfield has been long-time active with SDS, and a leading 
member of the Radical Education Project. He is now doing graduate 
doctorate work at the University of Chicago. Mr. Goldfield is also an 
Associate Editor of OUR GENERATION. 


I he “Radicals in the Professions” conference held this summer 
gives some early indications about what many radicals will be doing 
after they leave the student movement; and, it seems clear that 
there are a large number of them who do not consider their radi- 
calism merely something they did when they were young. 


The conference brought together an assorted variety of New 
Leftists, many of whom are older members of SDS. The people 
who attended included doctors, lawyers, teachers, city planners, cler- 
gyman, journalists, social workers, community organizers, and even 
some technical workers. They came to discuss how to remain part 
of the radical movement while either operating within an established 
professional structure or working as an independent movement 
“professional.” (e.g., working on an underground newspaper, com- 
munity school, or organizing project.) It soon became apparent that 
most people were not merely looking for ways to be radical in their 
Spare time; they did not want to support the status quo in their 
work and life style, reserving their spare time for politics. 


NO SPARE-TIME RADICALISM 


Virtually all of the participants have already refused to accept 
traditional professional roles, ones which involve being radical in 
their spare time. They are people who, according to conference 
coordinator Dick Magidoff, “are working at their radicalism,” yet 
have been out of school for at least several years. The ways in 
which they have been “working at their radicalism” and have rejected 
the usual notions of profession vary greatly. 


Perhaps the group with the least willingness to work within 
their professions is the radical lawyers. They see it as fruitless to 
attempt to organize the law profession or use law as a radical lever. 
Law and the court system, as Ken Cloke of the National Lawyers 
Guild explains, is a means of facilitating the operations of the 
Status quo; changes in the law generally follow political re-allign- 
ments, not cause them. Radical lawyers ought to use their skills to 
aid the work of movement organizations. The only worthwhile 
organizing in the profession is to get lawyers out of it. Social welfare 
workers also had few hopes about their profession. 
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SERVICE INDUSTRY 


On the other extreme are health professionals who think they 
are in a highly strategic place to organize. Not that doctors are 
to be the vanguard — they are only a tiny percentage of health 
workers, and perhaps the most conservative element. The importance 
of the health profession is highlighted by Quenting Young, of the 
Medical Committee for Human Rights who explains that by 1975, 
1 out of every 10 persons entering the work force will be in health; 
it is also the largest unorganized sector of the working class. Fur- 
ther, as a recent study by Robb Burlage points out, the health indus- 
try is in a constant crisis. Grossly inhuman conditions and inade- 
quate facilities in many health institutes and hospitals, arouse the 
ire of many people. The demands that health facilities be account- 
able to the people who use them, rather than to the corporate person- 
ages who sit on their boards, takes hold in the fertile soil of those 
corrupt institutions. Organizing projects that will involve people 
from the communities around health centers, patients, and health 
workers have already been started in several places. 


DIFFERENT STRATEGIES 


In some professions, not all radicals have substantial agreement 
about strategy; some have huge differences. In teaching, for example, 
some feel that the history of IS 201 in New York made clear the 
need for building movements demanding teacher-parent control of 
public schools. Others think that the best model is to first create 
community schools such as the one run by Bill Ayers in Ann Arbor, 
or the one to be set up in Newark by Eric Mann of NCUP, then 
to organize teachers and parents, using the community schools as 
an example of how a class should be run. Teachers for a Democratic 
Society emphasizes the organizing of radical caucuses with the AFT, 
while others claim that teachers should experiment with teaching 
methods in the classroom and organize aroand them when challenged. 
In spite of their differences the teachers felt that their workshops 
were worthwhile enough to start a newsletter for radical teachers, 
and to begin talking about a teachers conference. Within each pro- 
fessional grouping plans were laid for further activity. Journalists 
laid the ground for a radical magazine, while those planning univer- 
sity careers plotted strategies for setting up new left caucuses on 
campuses. People tended to discuss strategies towards their Pei 
sions in light of analysis of the corporate structure of the profession, 
and their own experience. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE 


Despite its 17 working papers and large-scale advance pees 
by the REP staff, the conference was highly informal. The sole 
structuring was a NEO of the mornings for general workshops 
and the afternoons for single profession workshops. A recurrent 
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theme in almost all of the general workshops and some of the 
others was how to keep from developing a lifestyle that kept one 
apart from the movement. Most people agreed that they should 
remain in SDS “tause that’s where the movement's at for white 
people.” An overwhelming emphasis was that everyone should 
organize and develop caucuses, communities, and networks of radicals 
wherever they worked, so that they do not become absorbed into 
the social networks that paralleled their professional work. There 
was virtually unanimous agreement around the need to give at least 
ten per cent of one’s income to the movement; in one workshop, 
someone suggested that a tithe was ‘‘chintzy,’’ — to which everyone 
applauded. On the final day of the conference a proposal was 
adopted to develop a communications network of “professionals” 
through REP, that would allow people to continue to get informa- 
tion, and sustenance from the ideas and activities of others. 


The major unresolved tension at the conference centered around 
the degree to which a radical must choose professional work largely 
by criteria based on its strategic value to the movement, or whether 
“personal satisfaction” should be a larger factor. Some people claim 
that choosing one’s criteria by the latter method was not really 
radical while others claim the reverse. 


In New Left circles, the significance of a conference or meeting 
cannot be judged solely in terms of the ideas that came forth or the 
plans that were made. How many people were excited by these ideas 
and willing to make committments to carry them out is usually 
more important. So, perhaps the most important thing about the 
conference was, as one participant put it, that “people were really 
turned on.” Those who aended came with a background of expe- 
rience at trying to be “radicals in the professions,’’ wanted to commu- 
nicate these experiences to others, and had a willingness to talk 
and learn, There was, according to Bill Ayers, “an openness that 
hasn't been around since the South.” 


SMSHM=M=SM=SW=MSWStSitSNS=0SM 
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CITY PLANNING 


by David Gurin 


David Gurin has worked for government city planning departments 
and private consultants in New York and Boston. He has a Master of 
City Planning degree from Harvard. He has contributed to the 
VILLAGE VOICE, THE NATION, and the JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS. 


ro city planning is in demand as a remedy for urban 
problems. Its chief sponsor is the Federal government, which in 
the past twenty years has made Federal-local grants-in-aid contin- 
gent on evidence (at least on paper) of cities ‘and towns’ “‘compre- 
hensive community planning”. City pes has also become an 
eager recipient of grants from major foundations, a crusading theme 
for television and the press, and a panacea prescribed by state, county 
and municipal propaganda. 


This extensive official acceptance and mass media support is 
based on the urban establishment’s experience with professional city 
planners. They have turned out to be scarcely a reformist challenge, 
much less a revolutionary threat, to local power structures; and their 
impact has been still slighter on national corporate power, the force 
ultimately determining the shape of our cities. The planners have 
rarely been known simply to improve urban aesthetics (street tree 
planting or billboard removal are “unsophisticated solutions’ in 
their professional jargon), let alone try to remold community values. 
But the real designers of the city use the fashionable ethos of city 
planning as window dressing for their own profitable strategies — 
from major urban renewal and highway projects to local street 
widenings. Among the important urban designers are real estate 
owners, builders and construction contractors, automobile manufac- 
turers and related industries, and the private banks and institutions 
which dominate ‘‘public” authorities by holding their bonds. 


Some of these groups once feared any kind of public planning 
as socialistic, but now they appreciate city planners as compliant 
municipal functionaries. For example, the final outcome of the 
planners’ conception of a slum and what to do about it can yield 
windfall profits. Rather than dealing with slums in terms of the 
economic and social conditions that create them, the planners have 
usually characterized slums as chunks of urban geography marked 
primarily by the dilapidation of housing. That dilapidation is often 
caused by bankers who have blacklisted the area (generally because 
Negroes live there and as property-owners or tenants they are 
considered poor risks), effectively cutting off mortgage money for 
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repairs; the same bankers may then become civic-minded backers 
of slum clearance, for which city planners have a profitable formula 
called urban renewal. 


When a cleared site is finally rebuilt, high-rent apartment towers 
may have replaced tenement homes of the poor (Kips Bay in Man- 
hattan and the West End in Boston typify many such wholesale 
evictions), or shops of small businessmen may have been levelled into 
pens lots desired by adjacent large enterprises (as in Manchester, 

.H., or Syracuse, N.Y., where the land in certain downtown pro- 
jects was “renewed” entirely into pavement for parking). A fre- 
quent variation on that theme is the important hospital or university 
with expansion plans (Columbia and Chicago Universities and Belle- 
vue Hospital are examples) and with an irredentist passion to absorb 
the surrounding (usually pred ponanely Negro or Puerto Rican) 
city blocks. In each case colourful maps and brochures are produced 
by the professional planning staff of the ue and for what 
amounts to a land-grab a “‘scientific’ city planning rationale is 
provided — “the proposal is a challenging concept for revitalizing 
a seriously deteriorated and blighted section... physical amenities, 
social and economic needs have been taken into account... a variety 
of governmental aids will be utilized.” 


THE INTERESTS SERVED 


The professional planner serves entrepreneurial power not just 
on a neighborhood scale but in entire metropolitan regions. Land 
speculators with holdings on the fringes of cities benefited from 
the Federal Housing Administration’s post-war encouragement of 
suburban building (while F.H.A. policies tightened mortgage money 
for rebuilding within cities). The automobile industry joined the 
speculators in encouraging the city planners’ chief scheme for travel 
to and from the new suburban developments — freeway systems. 
Six-lane highways and cloverleafs were constructed around every 
city to accommodate the products of an economy dominated by the 
manufacture and sales of cars and accessories. (One business in six 
in the U.S. is automotive.) This automobile-serving pee might 
have continued until most of the central areas of old cities were 
converted to replicas of suburban shopping centers. But the process 
has been slowed and in some cases stopped because intense (and 
profitable): downtown activity also has powerful partisans — depart- 
ment stores, office building owners, city governments fearful of 
losing their property tax base. Under their influence “Save the 
Central Business District’’ became 2 major city planning goal. To 
achieve it, the planners urged pedestrian malls, commercial and 
industrial rewsl and improvements in the bus and subway systems 
which are indispensable to a thriving downtown. 


OBEY THE DICTATES OF POWER 
The professional planners seem to suffer no ideological agony 
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in frequent changes in position like their shift from highway to 
mass transportation advocacy. City planners obey the dictates of 
power and their rewards are conventions at the best hotels, the finest 
offices in City Hall and high salaries — often paid to them as 
“consultants” to avoid civil service jealousies. Washington is liberal 
with funds through planning assistance programs. Today’s city 
planners have lots of equipment — but few values. 


Their stock-in-trade is abstract planning technique, theoritically 
applicable in any city (justifying the trek from city to city in search 
of higher pay and prestige) but of proven usefulness in none. 
According to a leader in the profession, Prof. Lloyd Rodwin of 
M.LT., in a pamphlet, The Roles of the City Planner in the Commu- 
nity, “The city planner is the professional advisor and diagnostician 
on the physical environment of the city — especially on the pro- 
blems and on the methods of making and of establishing a frame- 
work for public and private decisions affecting the physical environ- 
ment.” 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PSEUDO-PROFESSION 


Turgid as this may seem, it is a comparatively straightforward sta- 
tement from a group obsessed with defining itself professionally. 
But what sort of special education and skills (other than those of | 
lawyers, architects, economists — who Rodwin assures us city plan-_ 
ners definitely are not) are required for this “professional advisor” ? 
The planning fraternity’s criteria, although displayed as profoundly 
technical, are actually equal to general education and general skills, 
accompanied by a willingness to accept jargon in place of meaning 
and to spend tedious days using an adding machine or colouring 
maps. The graduate curriculum in city planning is a miscellany of 
economics, sociology, architecture and map-making, in too many 
instances taught at freshman level. Two. years of it plus some fami- 
liarity with the latest gadgetry of computerdom may crush any 
idealistic notions a student has about planning cities, but it will get 
him a (Master of City Planning (M.C.P.) a The academic 
requirements and the output of the graduates of courses in city and 
regional planning (the full title preferred in graduate schools) 
suggest that planning is a pseudo-profession, without specialized 
skills or a unique discipline. 


Richard May, Jr., a member of the Board of Governors of the 
American Institute of Planners (A.I-P.), told a public meeting in 
January 1966 that “we at the A.I.P. are trying to decide what it is 
that planners do, and what we do that others don't.” (They have 
been trying since the A.I.P. was founded in 1917.) May was dis- 
mayed that “our profession has failed to give to the press and to 
the public at large the idea that we have a way of analyzing and 
dealing with the problems of the city.” The failure, however, is not 
in press or public relations, but in the fantasy of a planners’ special 
“way. 
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A wasteful and misleading fantasy. Planners’ reports hide harsh 
specs in dulcet generalization. A notable specimen is New York 
ity’s Renewal Strategy/1965, issued last December. Prepared for 
the New York City Planning Commission's Community Renewal 
Program (a joint Federal-city undertaking) over four years at a cost 
of $3.25 million by private consultants, it tells nothing more than 
what evetybody already knew about the city's slums — “Stair treads 
grow hollow with the passage of countless feet... Pipes leak and 
rust through long cycles of use... Many of our structures deteriorate 
and frequently threaten human life.” 


When the report received a bad press, 2 professional planners’ 
organization sponsored a critical meeting to probe the reasons. Do- 
nald Monson, an expert with long experience in Detroit and asso- 
ciated with the New York Planning Commission in the early stages 
of its Community Renewal Program, ruefully described the multi- 
million dollar Strategy as “a preamble for a plan for a strategy for 
a non-strategy for New York” and “absolutely of no use to anyone”. 


Richard Bernstein, Executive Director of the City Planning 
Commission (at $22,500 yearly) defended the Strategy in a jumble 
of sociology and political clubhouse chauvanism. He compared the 
document to the Federal government's Moynihan Report in its 
concern for the Negro poor. As for those who have fled the city 
— “New York will be a great city whether the middle-income groups 
want to remain in the suburbs or return.” In reply to Monson’s 
allegation that the rt failed to consider the integrity of separate 
communities within the city (a mandate to the Commission in the 
City Charter) he invoked ‘the interest of the city as a whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts’ — a city planner’s catechism 
muttered to scare away local opposition whenever the Cossacks of 
highway building or urban renewal charge into a neighborhood. 


MISDIRECTED OONCERNS 


Neighborhoods are apparently of only microscopic concern to 
professionals intrigued by “interactional consequences of epee 
regionalism’, and for whom problems are always complicted by a 
“multiplicity of overlaps and interdependencies between sub-systems.” 
In planning reports, to house the poor is “to supply minimum en- 
vironmental standards for immobile residents.’ ‘‘Process” and ‘flow’ 
are vogue words and to produce “sophisticated” and “holistic” ana- 
lyses is the goal of the hip practicioner, who speaks not of city 
planning but of “urban systems planning’. The quality of streets, 
parks and subways plays second-fiddle to data processing ot to the 
simulation of Behan patterns in elaborate models, flow charts, and 
‘games’ that would make the Parker Brothers envious. 


This kind of bombast is the specialty of the planners’ profes- 
sionl quarterly, the A.LP. Journal. Representative is an article by 
Prof. Melvin Webber (City Planning faculty, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley), ‘The Roles of Intelligence Systems in Urban Systems 
Planning”, in the November 1965 issue. Webber predicts ‘a new 
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injection of scientific morality’ into urban affairs when computerized 
“data banks” or “intelligence centers’ are set up. In his wonderful 
world “academic types find themselves shuttling back and forth, 
with increasing frequency, between classroom and White House, state 
house, city hall, and corporation executive suite. Once admitted to 
these high councils, it is unavoidable that they identify to new sets 
of peers...” Penetrate Webber's gibberish (e.g. “increased under- 
standing of urban processes is depreciating product-perception of 
cityness’) and find steadfast acceptance of the myth of easy-going 
pee in existing local government and a roseate view of the 
uture — if only we allow a ‘saturation of scientific talent into urban 
affairs’. 

Another article in the same A.LP. Journal is “Urban Policy in the 
Rationalized Society” by Donald Michael. He forsees (and seems to 
favour) government by “top-flight professionals and managers” rather 
than any imcrease in participatory democracy as the fruit of au- 
tomation. Planners seem to approve the old spoils system, so long 
as professionals are the new victors; they look forward with Micheal 
to ‘fewer jobs for the untrained and unskilled political appointees as 
their jobs are eliminated through rationalization and as remaining 
jobs become increasingly meshed with apolitical special purpose 
- agencies and authorities.” But some of the most skilled men in go- 
vernment today are political appointees. And agencies and authorities, 
as well as city planning boards and commisisons, are never apolitical; 
their politics, unfortunately, are hidden by the complications of 
revenue bond financing and by the decisions of “eminent citizens’, 
rather than open to public debate and legislative action. 

Once power is abdicated to these agencies they fight its return 
to paealacly elected officials as fiercely as police departments resist 
civilian review boards. Mayor Lindsay is discovering this in New 
York in his efforts to merge Robert Moses’ Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority with the New York City Transit Authority into 
a single Transportation Administration in which the Mayor would 
be influential. The semi-autonomous New York City Planning Com- 
mission, as yet unable to produce the master plan assigned to it in 
1938, would also benefit from Mayoral domination. Elected mayors 
and city councils of any city would not be infallible as city planners 
of their constituencies, but are preferable to an aristocracy of pro- 
fessionals like the one anticipated in Michael’s planned new world 
where: ‘the epee decision-making professional will have to 
seek intensively for wisdom all his life’; but elsewhere “‘apathy will 
be a typical response, and so will large and small protest actions 
based on and appealing to the emotions.” With this kind of Big- 
Brother-Knows-Best vision (endemic among planners) it is no wonder 
that in Michael’s cool calculus of the acceptable future ‘“Viet-Nam 
type wars likely will be a continuing drain on resources.” 


But just as some ordinary citizens have found aspects of foreign 
policy, although managed by professionals, to be odious, so others 
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have objected to professionally drawn plans and have battled against 
their imposition by city government. The objectors have defeated high- 
ways planned to bisect the Panhandle of San Francisco's Golden Gate 
Park and Greenwich Village’s Washington Square Park. They have 
fought to prevent excavations (for underground garages) in old 
parks with tall trees, losing in Detroit's Grand Circus Park and in 
the Boston Common, but saving Madison Square Park in New York. 
In Mount Vernon, N.Y., housewives checked highway expansion 
plans of the East Hudson Parkway Authority. When a similar free- 
wheeling agency, the Massachusetts District Commission, proposed 
to destroy a stand of sycamores while altering Memorial Drive tn 
Cambridge, residents and undergraduates protested, but the distin- 
guished city planning faculties of Harvard and M.I.T. were silent. 


Protestors have stopped urban renewal projects or have forced 
changes in projects where they conflicted with the needs of residents 
in several cities. In New York the most constructive plans for the 
design of apartment houses and parks, and even for the routing 
of buses, have come from voluntary local groups with pitifully small 
resources in comparison to those of the Planning Commission and 
its urban renewal arm, the Housing and Redevelopment Board (with 
a combined staff of 800). Instead of trying to squash this local 
talent, cities could encourage it by hiring planners to work in archi- 
tect-client relationships with communities, the communities retaining 
private clients’ rights. 


Prof. Staughton Lynd, Yale historian, civil rights and peace 
leader, was a student in the Harvard city planning program in the 
fifties; but he dropped out to work at the University Settlement on 
New York’s Lower East Side, where he became one of the inspirers 
of the Cooper Square urban renewal protest. In Cooper Square (as 
in the Woodlawn section of Chicago and in other districts within 
big cities) residents discovered that they could make surveys with 
more insight into housing conditions, playgrounds and shopping 
facilities than the professional planners who claimed special expertise 
in these matters. Block meetings on summer evenings stimulated 
the drawing up of plans which, unlike the Planning Commission's, 
would not require the eviction of families unable to part of its agoing, 
or who were easily convinced that an improvement for automobile 
traffic at whatever toll in homes, historic structures or entire districts 
was “progress”, are now less fatalistic about their physical surround- 
ings. Many now have the notion, once prevalent only in the country 
club suburbs where the City Beautiful movement flourished, that they 
can have a role in planning and reshaping the city. 


These aroused groups and the general urban citizenry deserve 
skilled help from professionals who while expert are still human, 
and who understand and practice their specialties in terms of overall 
community aspirations. A traffic engineer, for instance, whose goal 
is moving not a maximum number of cars but a maximum number 
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of people by all modes of transportation, and who includes sidewalk 
aesthetics, pedestrian safety and clean air as variables in his calcu- 
lations, can play an effective city planning role. Other kinds of 
engineers, along with architects, landscape architects and economists 
under enlightened political eee are also essential to planning 
cities, But the ety for that | yore — the professional city 
planner — is questionable. The professional planners have reduced 
too much of contemporary city planning to vulgarized cybernetics 
in the service of what amounts to municipal market research. Ironic- 
ally, it is not the professional’s official plans, but the pockets of 
opposition to them — as yet mostly isolated but with some signs 
of coalescing into a movement — that offer our best hope of 
achieving the city planning ideal of rational community growth in 
a beautiful environment. 
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ALTERNATIVES FACING THE 
RADICAL IN MEDICINE 


by Ollie and Charlotte Fein 


Ollie and Charlotte Fein are both interns at Cleveland Metropolitan 
Hospital. These notes were originally written in the winter of 1964 
when they were second year students at Western Reserve Medical 
School. The first section is from a letter to another medical student ; 
the second, some notes written at the same time. Both parts were 
slightly revised. 


Dear Jerry, 


I he idea of setting up a group practice clinic in a working class 
or poor neighborhood is a very exciting one, particularly when ex- 
panded into training neighborhood people for work in the clinic and 
for public health and educational work in the neighborhood as a 
whole. This is an idea which we have been considering also. The 
following questions are those which we have posed for ourselves, and 
which we feel have to be dealt with in assessing the possibilities for 
such a program: 

I, Will it be possible to get enough young doctors to work in 
such a situation? You sound rather optimistic about this. However. 
judging from our experience at Reserve, we would be more dubious. 
It is unfortunate that even those few students who start out with 
liberal outlooks become increasingly conservative even during their 
vears in medical school. But, on the other hand, a larger number do 
start with a real desire to help ees and some of them can see 
the inadequacy of traditional medical practice in dealing with basic 
problems. If concrete opportunities for attacking these problems di- 
rectly were offered, such as neighborhood clinics, they might be 
enlisted. 

2. To what extent would such a group cut itself off from, or be 
cut off from, the rest of the medical profession and from access to 
hospital facilities? We don’t know how to judge this. Perhaps a large 
dent in a neighborhood could be made without having access to such 
facilities, referring people who needed them elsewhere. However, this 
would limit our ability to offer really adequate service, and might 
strongly discourage doctors from working in that situation. One of 
the discouraging things that has come to mind in the past year is 
the extent to which, in the medical profession, one is tied to the 
institutional framework, if he hopes to provide adequate medical 
care. How much is this a compromise of one’s independence of action? 
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3. To what extent is it possible to work as a doctor, and still be 
effective politically and organizationally in the community? This is 
aimed more at the question ot whether a radical ought to stay in 
medicine, and not at the idea of a neighborhood clinic per se. This 

uestion derives from the feeling that to be a good doctor is terribly 
time-consuming, and seems to demand the largest part of one’s energy. 


4. Are neighborhood clinics relevant to the present state of social 
and political change? This question has two aspects: 


A. In a situation where many of the people’s medical and health 
problems are rooted in the total environment in which they live, can 
one, as a doctor, really do anything effective about them? You could, 
if a broad attack on the environment were being made at the same 
time (like in post-revolutionary situations in the underdeveloped 
countries). But this situation is unlikely to be the case in any near 
future in this country. And unless this situation prevails, we have 
the growing feeling that medical care, is for the most part, politically 
irrelevant. 


B. How would such clinics operate as an effective tool in com- 
munity organization? We see three major possibilities here: (1) they 
might comprise a part of the service wing of a broader pro- 
gram without a direct role in organizing. (2) Their major purpose 
might be the political education of doctors and such personnel who 
had been enlisted on the basis of social concern. 


(3) They might provide an experience with adequate and 
available medical care through which neighborhood people could 
develop a feeling for what it is like to have such care. They might 
begin to look upon it as a right and not a privilege. This might be 
important in developing a real commitment to fight for this right 
through a community organization. 


The first two possibilities we would largely discount as being 
sufficient justification for such a program. The third, if judged as 
realistic, would be the best basis for engaging in such a program. 
But it seems to us that this approach toward developing a demand 
for adequate medical care is somewhat roundabout. 


That is the essence of our thinking thus far on the suggestion 
of neighborhood clinics as a step toward social change. As you can 
see, the question in tied up with the problem of whether to continue 
in medicine or not, which we've postponed for the moment. Part 
of the original decision to enter medicine was rooted in the feeling 
that it would give us a basis for maintaining radical involvement in a 
long-term way, as contrasted with an active community organizing 
role, which we felt could not sustain us in the long run. At this 
time, however, I'm questioning the validity of this proposition as a 
basis for continuing in medicine. 
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THE DOCTOR AND THE POOR 


There is a broad spectrum of involvement open to doctors in- 
terested in working in poor communities, ranging from service to 
organizing. A sketch of some of the extremes in that spectrum may 
help in pointing out the alternatives in between. 


Service 


Radical service is one role that the doctor may assume in relation 
to the community of the ‘wee The basic approach might be through 
clinics within poor neighborhoods, directed at providing better and 
more human medical care. The doctors serving such a clinic would 
naturally live in the neighborhood in which they worked, and would 
live at salaries comparable to the general level in the community. 
From such a base, the doctors could work more generally on pro- 
grams related to public health and prevention. Thus, neighborhood 
mothers could be trained to become “medics on birth control,” teen- 
ter could learn general techniques of first aid, and men could 
educate on prevention of TB, cancer, and other detectable diseases. 
The clinic could be staffed by community people, in laboratories and 
preparation areas, and could be open at the odd hours when even the 
working person could come. 


In such a setting, where doctors become a part of the community 
and its affairs, mutual trust between patient and physician grows. 
Diseases that often demand hospital admission because of suspicion 
of the patient’s reponsibility or uncertainty about the doctor's availi- 
bility, could be treated at home. This would avoid separation prob- 
lems, particularly detrimental to children. Chronic diseases that are 
often hospitalized as ‘‘disposition problems’ could be kept at home 
because of the doctor's familiarity with the circumstances there. Thus, 
the entire community could be viewed as a hospital, the housing and 
beds therein its capacity. Physicians or their surrogates could make 
rounds within the community, which in an urban setting would be 
compact enough to be efficient. With the community as his hospital, 
the doctor would be obliged to become involved in questions of 
housing and recreation inadequacies. The individual's and the com- 
munity’s health become inextricably bound together. Thus the limited 
concept of health as being the absence of disease ig transcended; the 
inadequacies of public and voluntary hospitals and clinics are over- 
come; and real service is provided to those who most often feel like 
“guinea pigs.” 


Organizing 
On the other hand, organizing might be a role for the doctor. 


That is, the doctor would not establish himself within a clinic or 
basic service facility to the community but rather see his role as or- 
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ganizing the poor around the issue of medical care. Thus his role 
would fe bringing together the poor, researching the facilities avail- 
able to them, and outlining, with their assistance, ways in which to 
improve medical care for the poor. Direct attacks might be led 
against the public clinics and hospitals. Demonstrations might be 
organized for a Medicare program that covered all ages of the po- 
pulation. Welfare departments could be evaluated and demands for 
more adequate provisions could be made. The local voluntary hos- 
pitals could be challenged to participate in the medical care of those 
who live near them. This doctor might carry a small practice on the 
side, but his basic efforts would be directed towards building consti- 
tuencies around the medical care issue. 


Although these alternatives may appear rather limited at the 
outset, considering the ordinary human being, working alone within 
a basic political vacuum, these two are the most reasonable alternatives. 
What makes possible the consideration of in-between alternatives, is 
the prior existence of a political movement within an area. Thus if 
organizing were already taking place on a community basis around 
other issues such as housing, then the role of the doctor can he 
considered more loosely. With full time organizers working to build 
up constituencies, the doctor may be able to play both a service role, 
and thus augment the thrust of the community organizing, and an 
organizing role. His service would be keyed to demonstrate the 
inadequacies of medical care from the “public” level, while his or- 
geniziog would be directed to build on this discontent, a movement 
for change in medical care, The direction of such movement would 
be toward viewing medical] care as a basic right, not a privilege. 


The problem of attracting apolitical physicians to such a program 
is difficult. This is especially true when trying to enlist doctors into 
a situation where there is a pre-existing radical community organizing 
effort. Could such a program have real attracting power? For the 
average apolitical doctor, no. But most doctors are not apolitical — 
most are conservative, and these we discount anyway. However for 
the liberally oriented individual, this possibly opens up alternatives 
outside the basic framework of medicine, and offers constructive and 
unexplored pathways. 


Some thought must be directed toward defining a “philosophy 
of medicine” “which would challenge the present vacuum of the 
“unspoken word.” Within this context, the problems of technology 
in medicine, communication in medicine, specialization, education, 
ethics, doctor-patient relationships must all be considered. Medicine 
offers a microcosm of the social and technological developments that 
are occuring within the society as a whole. Somewhere, among these 
considerations, the discovery of an orientation that might be called 
“urban medicine” should be made. From this could spring the ra- 
tionale which attracts the less committed, and develops them into 
more constructive channels. 
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A NEW SCHOOL FOR THE GHETTO 


by Eric Mann 


Eric Mann has been an organizer with the Newark Community Union 
Project. Last year he was a teacher in the Newark public schools 
until suspended by the school authorities. This paper is an abridge- 
ment by Diana Oughton of the Ann Arbor Children’s Community, 
of a proposal to establish a community school in a part of Newark’'s 
ghetto. , 


r ublic education — for the middle-class child as well as the 
ghetto child — is largely irrelevant to the child’s interests and con- 
trary to his creative capacities. The middle-class child, however, has 
more incentive to adapt himself to an unstimulating school situation. 
Although school itself is not particularly satisfying, the middle-class 
child learns at an early age to postpone immediate gratification to 
earn a future reward. 


The ghetto child does not enter school with the same skills as 
the middle-class child. The exigencies of a large family and the small 
number of material rewards from his parents have made the pursuit 
of immediate gratification a logical life style. His initial experience 
with non-stimulating curriculum does not have the same success as 
that which the middle-class child experiences. The work is harder for 
him and he is less willing to attack a difficult and boring lesson for 
the promise of future rewards. 


As the middle-class child gets older, the unpleasantness of the 
school situation often becomes a stronger force than the rewards 
stemming from academic competence. At this point a more funda- 
mental reward system comes into play. By fourth or fifth grade the 
middle-class child is conscious of some kind of relationship between 
academic success and his middle-class environment. Although this 
relationship is often explained by his parents in crude economic 
terms, it is doubtful that the child studies hard because he is afraid 
of jeopardizing his long-range financial situation. He is however, 
capable of perceiving his parents in more generalized material terms: 
they are successful; they tell him that school is the key to success. 
His desire to please his parents and his general feeling that his pa- 
rents are able to deal effectively with the world give their arguments 
considerable force. 


As the ghetto child gets older, he discovers that the arguments 
about the material benefits of a good education are, at best, quite 
tenuous: He has seen most of his friends, relatives, and neighbors 
with varying degrees of education living in similar conditions. The 
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ghetto family is often lacking a father and even in families where 
a father is present the success models projected by the schools and 
television make the child increasingly aware of his parents’ “failure.” 
As the sequential presentation of irrelevant material continues, these 
students become hardened into an unloyal opposition. The ghetto 
students who were more successful in the early stages find their 
numbers dwindling as school becomes less interesting and a parental 
success orientation is not present to overpower their boredom. 


The teacher in the middle-class school starts out at a great ad- 
vantage. His students have already developed many basic skills before 
coming to his class and are reinforced by strong pressures at home. 
A process of mutual reinforcement takes place. The teacher, while 
adhering to the basic curriculum, employs a few new twists in pre- 
senting the material. The students respond by enthusiastically parti- 
cipating in the lesson. The teacher feels successful, becomes more 
confident and more open, and rewards the students for their success, 
These rewards encourage the student to continue to participate in 
the learning process. A whole success syndrome is created. 


_ In spite of the large numbers of teachers who are racially pre- 
judiced, a large minority of teachers in ghetto schools start out with 
a genuine concern for the students and the ability to communicate 
with them in a non-school atmosphere. These teachers have a far 
more difficult task. They too try to make small innovations in teach- 
ing methods and curriculum expecting the same enthusiasm that such 
improvements would receive in a middle-class school. Since they 
accept the basic conceptions of freeing theory, curriculum, and class- 
room discipline, however, they soon discover that their students are 
unresponsive and unappreciative. Their attempt to sell the status quo 
in the face of this student rejection produces a warfare situation bet- 
ween the teacher and his class. The students have little interest in 
the material presented, little reason to believe their new teacher will 
be different from the oppressors of Pee years, and little incentive 
to be cooperative members of a classroom group. Since the school 
has become associated with embarrassment and failure, the only real 
pleasure remaining for the student is to take out his aggressions on 
the teacher. 


As the students express their hostility to the school by verbally, 
and sometimes physically, attacking the teacher, the well-meaning 
teacher often finds himself losing much of the sensitivity and concern 
he came in with. Rather, instead of evaluating the situation and 
deciding the students’ hostility is justified — perhaps the irrelevance 
and inhumanity of ghetto education creates “blackboard jungles” — 
the teacher usually decides that his original conceptions about the kids 
were romantic. 


This inability to accept the validity of the students’ rebellion is 


not surprising. Many teachers are overwhelmed by the massive powers 
that stand in the way of educational reform, principals, school boaraé, 
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city administrations, and feel threatened by arguments that link educ- 
ational reform with challenging those in power. Also, despite the 
fact that the school administration is most responsible for the educ- 
ational policies in the ghetto, it is the teacher who experiences the 
hostility that these policies Proce Perhaps most importantly, the 
systematic discouragement of innovators among the new faculty and 
the absence of experimental private schools in the ghetto provide 
the ambivalent teacher with no visible models to support his initial 
faith in his students. 


A SOLUTION 


We can isolate three major causes of the failure of public educ- 
ation in the ghetto: 1) the school is an alien institution in the lives 
of the students and parents of the ghetto. 2) Learning is based on 
the development of operational skills which are unrelated to the 
interests and experiences of the students. 3) Discipline is based on 
rules that are arbitrarily made and arbitrarily applied. Our solution 
involves developing alternative conceptions of the school as an insti- 
tution, the learning process itself, and the means of developing a 
working classroom situation among the students and the faculty. 


The school 


The school must be perceived as a community resource responsive 
to community influence. To accomplish this, we would provide a real 
decision-making body to replace the traditional form of the PTA. 
Local parents would have control over important decisions concern- 
tng the school through the Community School Committee. We plan 
to make the school into a year-round community center with extensive 
after-school recreational and educational activities for students and 
parents. We plan to hire staff who are committed to sharing their 
expertise with people in the community, rather than using it to 

rotect themselves from “non-professional” influence. We plan to 
introduce innovations in curriculum and democratic classroom or- 
ganization that will involve the students as active participants in the 
learning process. 


Learning process 


Learning will proceed from the students’ most immediate in- 
terests. Interesting curriculum is not a method to facilitate the teach- 
ing of skills. It is the essence of our approach to learning. Many feel 
that learning for immediate gratification is somehow more primitive 
an outlook than learning for extrinsic rewards. We believe that learn- 
ing for its own sake is the far more sensitive and mature approach 
to education. In our school situation there will be little conflict bet- 
ween learning for immediate enjoyment and the development of 
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formal academic skills. Especially in a ghetto situation, enjoyment is 
a prerequisite to competence. There is, however, a conflict between 
the development of skills that liberate the student and skills that are 
arbitrarily imposed by the society. We plan to have courses in mason- 
ty, photography, film-making, an emphasis on creative writing, and 
a core of social studies and humanities. In all of these pursuits the 
student will need to develop considerable skill in order to succeed. 
These skills are liberating in that they increase the student's self- 
image as an intelligent being who can successfully manipulate his 
environment. Skills are tools to help him pursue his interests. 


After studying exclusively for enjoyment, we believe that many 
of our students will develop a growing feeling of self-confidence. 
This feeling — which will emanate from increased academic com- 
petence and liberation from their previous failure-tainted public 
school experience — will make them more willing to compete in the 
world of alien middle-class skills. For example, we plan to give a 
course in test-taking which will be optional and entirely separate 
from our other curricula. Students who have had a reinforcing school 
experience can be approached as follows: “Most of you would like to 
go to college or get a good job when you graduate from high school. 
A large part of ‘making it’ depends on doing well on the tests that 
colleges and employers require. We don’t believe that these tests 
prove much of anything. That's why we don’t use them in the school. 
But if you want to learn how to ‘psyche out’ these tests and do weil 
on them, we can help you.”” We believe that the learning of alien 
skills should not be integrated into the daily program of the school. 
They should be consciously segregated from the real learning expe- 
rience and should be identified as what they really are: odious but 
sometimes useful. 


Internal democracy 


_ The students must experience on a day-to-day level control over 
the decisions that affect their lives. Much of the discipline problem 
that exists in the public schools is a product of a mentality that makes 
rules without the consent of the students, assumes there is a natural 
conflict between the teacher and “them,” and places a greater value 
/on order than classroom democracy. We believe that many of the 
behavior problems arise from a situation where the teacher has ab- 
solute control and authority, and the students have none. More im- 
portantly, a teacher who can arbitrarily set up simple rules for class- 
room procedures rarely stops there. The process of enforcing rules 
without involving those who must live under them reflects and con- 
tributes to an authoritarian classroom atmosphere and an impossible 
learning situation. School rules treat children as commodities rather 
than people. In the supposed interest of safety, order and the com- 
mon good, the student is subjected to a series of arbitrary commands 
throughout the day. These experiences stifle the child’s spontaneous 
and creative capacties and produce the docile or rebellious stereotypes 
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that exist in the ghetto schools. To reverse this process, we plan to: 
1) recruit teachers who reject the prevalent definition of the teacher's 
role and who are committed to collective decision-making in the 
classroom; 2) develop a mechanism, with the students, whereby 
students and faculty will collectively determine rules, procedures, and 
responsibilities in the school; 3) develop a grievance mechanism 
whereby students can bring complaints to the Community School 
Committee if problems arise in the classroom that cannot be resolved 
by the group. 


COMMUNITY DECISION-MAKING 


One of the myths of ghetto life is that the parents are apathetic 
and unconcerned about the education of their children. Actually, the 
daily pressures of physical labour and managing large families make 
poor people more selective about their leisure time. Getting out of 
the house to attend a meeting at which nothing of substance is 
discussed and where no real power resides with the group is a middle- 
class luxury. . 


The major decision-making body of our school will be the 
General Membership of the Community School Committee. The 
membership will be composed of: all the parents of our students, 
two student representatives from each grade elected by their class- 
mates, the faculty of the school, and eight community residents who 
have been active in local religious, civic, and civil rights activity. 
Through its committee structure — with final approval resting with 
the General Membership — the Community School Committee will 
carry out the following responsibilities: 1) hiring and firing of staff; 
2) recruiting staff for positions of teacher, teacher-in-training, after- 
school tutors, and volunteer specialist; 3) providing staff from among 
their ranks for the position of school secretary and receptionist; 4) 
holding regular meetings to discuss the programs and problems of 
the school and to make decisions on school policy; 5) sending rep- 
resentatives to PTA meetings of the public schools in the area; our 
members would continue their contacts with the parents of public 
school children, raise discussions of approaches that are being used 
in the Community School, and encourage them to visit our school 
and invite speakers from our school to their meetings; 6) planning 
and implementing all after-school recreational and community ac- 
tivities, such as o houses, fish fries, plays, talent shows, community 
forums; 7) developing a parent education program and a Parents’ 
Guide for evaluating both our school and the public schools; 8) 
hiring an accountant, supervising the allocation of school funds 
through a finance committee, and organizing fund-raising programs. 


The full-time staff will include a head teacher, a teacher, and a 
teacher-in-training. The head teacher, besides his regular responsi- 
bilities, will be responsible for the administration of the school. This 
responsibility will be shared with the executive committee of the 
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Community Schoo] Committee. The teacher-in-training will be a local 
resident who has not had any college experience. The effective per- 
formance of a non-college local resident will be an inspiring example 
for many of our students. It is often the case that a college degree 
is used as an arbitrary weapon against poor people to prevent them 
from competing for more lucrative jobs. Even the more enlightened 
advocates of new careers for the poor are presently advancing pro- 
grams that: 1) involve the community resident in tasks that are so 
unchallenging that they previously were done by the students them- 
selves; 2) emphasize college credits rather than in-service training 
as the key to professional status for poor people; 3) assume that the 
primary function of and educational value of the teacher’s aide is to 
free the teacher from “unprofessional” tasks and thereby increase the 
quality of instruction; and 4) are obvious concessions to the political 
power of the teachers’ associations and teachers’ colleges who are 
threatened by any challenge to their tightly organized “guild system.” 
We have far greater confidence in the capacities of many of the 
residents in our community. 


RELATIONSHIP TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In just the three elementary schools in our area there are over 
5000 students. The Community School, even when expanded to a 
full eight-grade elementary school, will only accomodate a maximum 
of three hundred students. Private education in the ghetto, since it 
must be heavily subsidized by outside sources, is financially infeasible 
as a permanent alternative to the public school system. Thus, the 
value of a school such as ours must be ultimately judged in terms of 
its influence on public education in our area. 


We see the Newark Community School as an important com- 
nent of a community-wide, and eventually city-wide, movement 
or public school reform. We plan to take the following steps during 
the first year to help develop a well-organized constituency to press 
for educational innovation: 1) organizing parents in the area through 
door-to-door discussions of our programs; 2) attending PTA and 
Board of Education meetings to maintain contacts with public school 
parents and to increase their awareness of our programs; 3) playing 
a leadership role in organizing forums, conferences, and informal 
discussion groups of local residents that will examine possible. in- 
novations in the public schools and strategies for having these in- 
novations accepted; 4) making the recreational activities of the school 
open to the whole community, not just the parents and students of 
our school; 5) developing contacts with teachers who are interested 
in the program of our school. This will be done by working with 
sympathetic members of the Newark Teachers Union, speaking at 
informal get-togethers at the homes of teachers, about new curriculuin 
ideas and new approaches to ghetto education; 6) using our com- 
munity activists on the Community School Committee to work with 
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local ministers, social orpaniaatane, and civil rights groups to develop 
greater community understanding of and commitment to many of 
the educational goals of our school. 

Through these activities we hope to develop a large and well- 
informed and well-organized constituency on the issue of educational 
reform. The organizational forms and strategies that will develo 
from this constituency cannot be anticipated at this point. They will, 
of necessity, be a product of the many individuals and groups in- 
volved in a total community effort. The development of such a con- 
situency will be an important measure of our success. 
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LAW AND THE RADICAL LAWYER 
by Ken Cloke 


Ken Cloke is Executive Secretary of the National Lawyers Guild. He 
is active in counselling conscientious objectors and draft refusers. 


“The great problems are in the streets.’’ — Nietzsche 
“Legal relations... are rooted in the material conditions of life” 
— Marx 


L. is a function of power, and just as the system of colonialism 
leaves its mark on colonialist and colonized alike, the law represents 
a pathology of oppression and privilege and describes a single 
relationship from two different but concurrent points of view, both 
from the standpoint of power. Two classes come before the court; 
one as defendant with ‘rights’ but without the means to enforce them, 
the others as enforcers or detractors, who examine, arbitrate, dispute, 
weight, balance and enforce the right, or determine it to be unen- 
forceable. These are the actors whose faces are before us, but they 
are by no means the actually interested parties..Who makes the law 
the superficially powerful arbitrate? Who enforces it? Why and how 
does it change? Who can change it? These questions, directed at the 
nature of legal power, are essential to answer if lawyers are to 
consider using law as a means toward social change. 


POWER 


If we are to define power or attempt to deal with it as radicals 
and revolutionaries we must begin by seeing that the law is only a 
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means of settling certain kinds of disputes, and that there are limits 
within which it operates. If power is a description of the ability to 
produce a desired result, then it can be understood in acts of omission 
as well as commission, in stalling for time and expediting results, in 
addition to thousands of other legal procedures, strategems and tech- 
niques. 

Law is one aspect of control by the major wielders of force and 
coercion. Its primary purposes are the quelling of violence and civil 
strife, and the orderly processing of claims of competing capitalists 
for more money through rules drawn by capitalists in accordance with 
‘custom’. Almost every aspect of the law has to do with money or 
money claims. Most of the Constitution does not concern the freedoms 
of Americans. Those sections were only amended on by mass action. 
Most of it concerns business, structure and finances of government. 
Similarly, most of the law is of, by and for the wealthy, who, at every 
stage of the proceedings, are afforded more than the poor. Further- 
more, the law has always been structured in favor of the power 
elite. It is a condition for the existence of law that there be a 
ruling class, in precisely the same way that the state relies upon 
the existence of a ruling class, and upon the existence of class society. 
All are relationships of power, for the purpose of maintaining 
poet relationships and increasing advantage to some by decreasing 
it for others. 


To say, however, that power is the ability to produce a desired 
result is not sufficient, since power, like freedom, does not exist in 
a vacuum, but can only be exerted at certain times in certain ways. 
There was very little contract law before the nascence of the market, 
because it was not necessary. The power of enforcing contracts and 
the freedom to contract came into being at the same time, when it 
became necessary that people contract for goods in order that they 
might better survive. The laws against sedition and criminal anarchy 
(i.e. the power to control it) came into being when necessary for the 
survival of the state. It is possible to conclude that power is freedom, 
not in the sense that the ruling class uses it when it speaks of freedom, 
but in the way it actually uses it when it stacks the legal system the 
way it wishes. The way freedom is defined is all but fact in the 
United States: slaves are free if they can have more than one party 
to vote one of two masters into power, and criticize their actions in 
the masters’ press. 


Law is an aspect of the exertion of power by one class against 
another. Law is the rationalization of force, coercion, and murder, 
and the primary means by which obedience is exacted. A judicial 
system arises and flourishes when, where, and to the extent that class 
interests cannot be reconciled. Thus, the judicial system is not only 
an attempt on the part of the ruling class to provide a forum for 
the resolution of class disputes. It is an attempt to control the outcome 
of those disputes by making sure that those with greater wealth stand 
the better e of winning, and by making itself party, law-maker. 
prosecutor, judge, jury and hangman. 
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The law is, has been, and will become whatever those who 
exercise power wish it to be, recognizing the necessity of maintaining 
their power and the logical outcome of their acts. In fact, however, 
what appears to be in the interests of the powerful may in fact lead 
to loss of power. The exercise of power by a few must either flow 
from the coercion of the many, or their belief in the possibility of 
change. In fact, the exercise of power in the latter case does allow 
for recognition and absorption of countervailing power, which does 
produce some social change. It does not and will not stand for a 
transfer of ao against the interests of the class which has con- 
trolled it. The propertied wilf not allow the Pe to abolish 
property, but they might recognize enough of a threat of abolition 
to part with some of it. 


For those who believe the official slogan of the ruling class — 
that we are a government of laws and not men — Anatole France 
once answered by describing how ‘the law, in its majestic equality, 
forbids the rich as well as the oor to sleep under bridges.’ The law 
assumes the form of a neutral zone between the patrician and the 
plebian, and many of its more inspiring slogans attempt to foster 
this image, such as ‘equal protection’, ‘justice under the law’, ‘consti- 
tutional guarantees’, ‘innocent until proven guilty’, etc. There are 
many states which make a big show of affording certain ‘rights’ to 
indigents (such as the right to a court-appointed attorney who may 
spend a total of only five minutes on your case, give you wholly 
‘incorrect advice, and send you away) and at the same time convict a 


man for being poor (vagrancy). 


In fact, as Holmes stated, the life of the law has not been logic, 
but experience. The experience has been the exercise of power and 
the administration of class struggle. In this way, the law is an expres- 
sion of political ideology, as well as an instrument of suppression. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


With this beginning of an understanding of the nature of law, 
the logic of our position forces us to question to what extent law 
can be used as an instrument of social change, and to what extent 
the law reacts upon and affects the basic relationships between people 
which in turn are reflected in any legal system. As someone once 
said, in many cases you can tell more about a society from the kinds 
of people in its prisons and its mental institutions than from those on 
the outside. It is also true that there is a correlation between laws 
assed and social facts. Kolakowski, in his ‘Conspiracy of the Ivory 
ower Intellectuals’, states that ‘if the commandment “Thou shalt not 
steal’’ becomes vital in a society, it means that the society has created 
the need to steal on a large scale.'’ Brown vs. Board of Education did 
not overrule Plessy vs. Ferguson merely because the Supreme Court 
suddenly saw how wrong it had been in its interpretation of the 
wording of the 14th Amendment. A change in political, economic 
and social (i.e. productive) relationships between black and white 
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over the course of several decades was what produced the change in 
the Supreme Court. Was the eight-hour day legislated because Con- 
gress and corporate power felt they were wrong in the past or because 
men fought for it? Did anyone ever legislate or litigate any question 
removed from social reality? It doesn’t make sense to believe, with 
the utopian, that you can conquer by good works alone, or that the 
law will change if you can just demonstrate that discrimination exists. 


At the same time, law has some utility to those interested in 
social change, particularly during ‘parliamentary’ periods of struggle, 
as opposed to ‘revolutionary’ periods of struggle. The dialectic of 
consciousness and action, of theory and practice, requires certain 
forms of action consistent with one’s awareness of the nature of the 
problem, and a close correlation between strategy and tactics. For 
example, in the beginning stages of the civil rights movement, the 
lowest common denominator of the collective consciousness of those 
who participated in that movement was that the ‘enemy’ was Wool- 
worth or Kress or Trailways, since the object was the right to a 
hamburger or the right to sit. up front or use the drinking fountain 
or john of the white man. These were the most obvious and immediate 
badges of submission and had to be exorcized first. Later, as we 
began to win those battles, we realized that they were not as crucial 
as we had imagined, and began to alter our conception of the nature 
of the enemy and therefore our conception of strategy, i.e. how to 
defeat him. Similar progression in consciousness and action is true, 
I think, of all movements, and those transformations affect the 
structure of movement organizations as well as their political content. 
Structure and political consciousness, when pitted against the ‘enemy’ 
describes the arena of struggle. The mode of that struggle, however, 
is quite often legal. Since the law is an attempt to reconcile conflict 
it is clear that certain things will happen: 


1. Those who refuse to quit the struggle or recognize the au- 
thority of the law will be prosecuted; 

2. Lawyers will attempt to translate the terms of the struggle 
into legal usage and secure victories there; and 

3. Both in offense and defense lawyers will be needed who will 
attempt to pursue certain so-called ‘loopholes’ in the law and 
simultaneously ‘make good law’. 


THE USES OF LAW 


The utility of the law to the movement exists because the way 

a lawyer handles a case may have a profound effect on the ability 
of that movement to effectively engage in battle. It is important to 
recognize, however, that it is possible to use the law to confound the 
law, but not to totally alter the relationships it monitors. Whatever 
loopholes exist are either tolerated as ‘the price of democracy’, or 
pp changed, either by legislation or case law, with the court 
_ subtly filling in the void by stating that Congress could not have 
meant to leave such a hold in enforcement; therefore the courts, in 
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their discretion’, may fill it. 


By creating new remedies, stalling for time, expediting trials, 
using the press, treating the courtroom as a classroom, and, where 
possible, getting people off or reducing sentences, the lawyer may 
have an affect on the ability of those within the movement to continue 
their political work. The lawyer ought not, however, to delude 
himself into thinking that he can work justice without the straws 
of power. Any legal change which is wrought is not secured by or 
through the brilliance of counsel or his performance before a ma- 
gistrate, but only by the successes of the movement. If you have not 
already convinced a judge that discrimination is wrong (no longer 
necessary), he will not be convinced by a summation of the evidence.. 
Thus, if one is in basic antagonism to the system, he is outside the 
help of the law. If he has incurred the anger of the state, and if he 
has begun to be effective, he will be prosecuted for being effective 
if nothing else can be found. To illustrate, in Catch-22 Clevinger 
incurs the wrath of Lt. Scheisskopf, and one day he stumbled on the 
way to class; the next day he was formally charged with “breaking 
ranks while in formation, felonious assault, indiscriminate behavior, 
mopery, high treason, provoking, being a smart guy, listening to 
classical music and so on”... ‘As a member of the action board, Lt. 
Schiesskopf was one of the judges who would weigh the merits of 
the case against Clevinger as presented by the prosecutor. Lt. 
Peeters was also the prosecutor. Clevinger had an officer defend- 
ing him. The officer defending him was Lt. Scheisskopf.’ 


Many radicals frequently refer to our democratic traditions, while 
the history of radicalism in the United States is also eloquent proof 
of its undemocratic traditions. We are all familiar with its record of 
suppression from the Zenger case through the Dred Scott decision, 
the Civil Rights cases, the Palmer raids, Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
jailing of Debs, the Smith Act and the McCarren Act cases, to name 
only a few. What is the history of these legal battles? How were 
lawyers helpful to the movements of their times? 


Within the last 10 years it is possible to see how lawyers acted 
and reacted in at least four different kinds of movements with 
different levels of consciousness ranging from the role of the Smith 
Act lawyers, to the Southern sit-in attorneys, and the Northern sit-in 
attorneys. 


THE SMITH ACT ATTORNEYS 


While the Smith Act cases were vastly different from the Algerian 
conflict and the cases arising from it, many similarities exist. Lawyers 
and lawyers’ organizations came under attack during that period also, 
and the jailing of George Crockett and other Smith Act attorneys 
is an illustration of the kind of limitation placed on legal defense, 
where the only defense is political justification; not because of the 
acts of the defendants, but because of the reactions of the court. In 
fact, however, we are winning some of the Smith Act issues today, 
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where we lost them during the ‘50s, primarily because the opinions 
of judges have changed. In addition, the cases we did win were 
primarily due process victories. The lawyers of the 1950s did not 
win cases on free speech grounds, or on the right to dissent. Even 
so, we won precious few due process cases, and on narrow grounds 
at that. Due process appeared to be the vehicle of transition in judges’ 
opinions from upholding convictions they agreed with and reversing 
lower court opinions they disagreed with but were afraid to express 
public opposition to. 


THE SOUTHERN CIVIL RIGHTS LAWYERS 


The Southern lawyers were and are in the peculiar position of 
having to cite Northern precedents in Southern courts. They were 
supported greatly by Northern courts, but nonetheless were forced 
to operate in a continually hostile environment. This fact, together 
with pressures from the freedom movement, dictated a tactical] 
approach which emphasized procedures and remedies. The system 
consented to having procedural holes poked through its otherwise 
tough exterior. The major legal battles, both as victories and defeats, 
concerned the Mississippi challenge, the right to a three-judge federal 
court, Dombrowski v. Phister and other forms of collateral attack 
on state court jurisdiction (power). 


Many Southern attorneys also grew skillful in the handling of 
political overtones in terms of legal strategy and tactics. Since they 
were all but outside the reach of customary court privilege, and were 
all but members of the damned themselves, and since they did not 
believe that they could secure justice for their clients, they confined 
themselves to doing whatever they could to help the movement — the 
ptimary purpose of their work — whether it was legally beneficial 
or not. I know of many cases in which policemen were verbally torn 
to shreds, which is not usually beneficial to your client’s case, for 
the sole purpose of giving joy and courage to those present, including, 
in some cases, the lawyer. 


An identification with his clients characterized the Southern © 
lawyer. This identification became reality and the lawyer became 
client in many Southern cases, but for different reasons than in the 
Smith Act cases, where the attorneys identified, on the whole, less 
with their clients and more with the legal position of their clients 
— freedom of belief and association. Some of the more successful 
Smith Act attorneys were court-appointed, and dealt with judges 
and other officials, in many cases, without being confused with their 
clients. This was not the case in the South, where the Fifth Circuit 
took judicial notice of the fact that Southern white attorneys, par- 
ticularly where court-appointed, seldom if ever raised constitutional] 
pies ees in their clients’ behalf. Those white attorneys who did take 
their oath seriously were found bereft of clients, socially ostracized, 
and unable to win a case. The training of any lawyer is filled with 
pious prescriptions about the right to counsel and not turning away 
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clients who cannot afford legal counsel. But the fact is that strong 
social pressures, frequently by the very people who most ardently 
proclaim the right of everyone to a lawyer, are exercised to prevent 
certain clients from being competently represented. 


_ THE NORTHERN SIT-IN LAWYERS 


Whatever the objective political realities in the North are, the 
approach of courts and legislators to urban problems is far more 
sophisticated than that of the rural south. In numerous cases decisions 
have been handed down by judges who affirm the legal precepts of 
integration but balance them away by raising the spector of violence 
and disorder. But the outcome in most cases is the same because the 
harm has already been balanced. The values have been set. The 
relevant data which enter into any analysis has been fixed by the 
act. Thus, the law does not allow the poor man the defense that he 
is hungry as relevant to a charge of theft. The sentences of persons 
arrested in Northern sit-in cases demonstrate that judge and jury 
were well aware of what had occurred and would not treat these as 
ordinary trespass cases. No jury will be allowed to go into the real 
causes of the Watts or Harlem or other revolts in black ghettos, 
since justification in law is irrelevant. In fact, the principle of jus- 
tification operated in reverse in these situations, to exculpate officials 
who did not allow prisoners to see a magistrate, who denied their 
right to counsel, invaded their privacy, and denied their so-called 
rights in much the same way many southern officials did. 


At the same time, however, the responses of defense attorneys 
were not always geared to the level of sophistication of the enforcers. 
Many believed in the good faith of adee and jury, or that it was 
possible to make advantageous deals with the D.A. Even in attempts 
to secure bourgeois democratic liberties, we often conceded ground 
too soon, and did not view our role as that of partisan attorney, but 
as attorney for the partisan. There is a sizeable difference between 
the two. 


Part of the power of the law in each of the above situations lies 
in its capacity to coerce. It coerces both attorney and client, and 
when that coercion becomes particularly hot, the attorney either 
accepts it or becomes a client himself. The law does not permit either 
attorney or client to question its very foundation or to refuse to 
recognize its authority. It was only fairly recently that I recognized 
that the figure which represents justice blindfolded is actually a 
composite of Themis and the Goddess of Victory, with an upheld 
sword in one hand and scales in the other. In Franz Kafka'’s The 
Trial or Camus’ The Stranger, the point is the same. The crime is 
total when the defendant declares his contempt of it and his refusal 
to be party to it. Legal institutions cannot deal with radicals who, 
like the Diggers in San Francisco, refuse to recognize their authority. 


But if we are to contest the power, we must do more than 
merely refuse to recognize it. We must also place ourselves in po- 
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litical opposition to its vested interests. It is the turning of man’s 
alienation into political opposition and demands for control of the 
social institutions that characterizes a radical movement. The lawyer's 
role in this politicization depends fundamentally upon his awareness 
of the nature of his role vis-a-vis the movement. Lawyers resisted the 
coercive power of the courts in Algeria, and went to prison for it. 
If it becomes necessary for persons advocating social change to go 
to jail, there ought to be no reason why lawyers should be any 
different. The fact that there has been a difference in the past ought 
to lead us to examine, more closely, the system of privilege of which 
the lawyer is a part. It is by no means coincidence, I think, that both 
the Russian and French revolutions abolished the legal profession 
because of its association with oppression and privilege. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW 


Although the above is far from complete, it is important at this 
point to look more closely at the legal profession as a generic 
characteristic of a certain system of production. Legal professionalism 
— and, I think, professionalism as a whole — did not really begin 
until the middle ages with the formation of Universities designed to 
train the clergy. In Greece and Rome the lawyer was not specially 
trained, nor was the judge; he was a friend of the litigant who 
advocated his cause before the litigant’s peers. 


In the 12th and 13th centuries, guilds for teachers and other 
members of craft industries began to be formed, where specialized 
knowledge was required because of technological development. Courts 
under feudal rule were manorial and generally managed by the 
clergy, illustrating the original unity of theology, morality, and law. 
As surplus and classes began to develop, so did the conflicts between 
those classes. With this came the need for a ‘third force’ to arbitrate 
differences, in order to avoid revolt. At this time, the clergy were 
the only arbiters of the public weal. 


As nations grew, they attempted to wrest land and power from 
the church to provide material for the growth of the nation-state. 
Thus the common law in England began to grow at the expense of 
the clergy and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. To accommodate the demands 
of the church that all power ought not to belong to the King’s men, 
the Inns of Court were established to licence professional attorneys. 
The real purpose was, of course, to subject them to state (the King’s) 
approval, 


The primary agent in the development of professionalism, 
however, was industrialism, and the industrial revolution. In fact, the 
growth of the legal profession has been synonymous with the growth 
of the legal system as a whole, and the growth of certain of its parts. 
The growth of professionalism, of group consciousness, has been in 
relation to the profession’s social utility, the increasing need for its 
services, and the regulation of its activities. 
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State regulation has also affected the scope of professional 
association and concern, and the degree of control of professionals 
over their practice. The role of the state in licensing (direct control) 
and in establishing ‘ethical’ criteria for practice. (indirect control) 
limits the conventional professional association to deliberating 
questions of public policy and attempting to satisfy the service 
requirements of its members (i.e. health and insurance plans, etc.). 
The more politically radical professional associations have the 
additional function of protecting their members and those who are 
dissenters also. The predominance of some of these functions over 
others depends on the political climate, but there is no doubt that 
professional ethics are a strong force keeping lawyers in line, and 
that professional associations, for the most part, enforce these ethics 
rigorously. 


One of the features of modern industrial production which has 
influenced the legal profession which services that production, is 


ever-increasing division of labour. There are no longer just lawyers, | 


but criminal lawyers, patent lawyers, profit-sharing and pension plan 
lawyers, auto-personal injury lawyers, etc. Automation has created 
vast new legal fields, many of which are wholly unexplored. The 
essential fact, however, is that the division of labour within the 
profession parallels the division of issues over which class conflicts 
take place in court. The field of administrative law could not arise 
except in a large bureaucratic state. 


Increasing specialization brings with it exclusivity. The lawycr 
becomes more and more like a witch-doctor who chants certain 
magic formulas and performs certain occult rites. Technical words, 
procedures and forms are distinguishing not only the lawyer from 
the layman, but the lawyer from other lawyers. There is no need to 
describe a piece of land as a fee sample any more, or a particular 
parcel of that land as blackacre. As the Soviet Comrades Courts 
have shown, if they show nothing else, legal issues may be resolved 
without creating a special class of technicians. Even the value of legal 
counsel to research precedent has diminished with the beginning of 
computerized research in the law. 


The purpose of this discussion has been to begin thinking 
through the many complex problems facing lawyers today. To my 
knowledge there has been no public discussion of many of these 
questions, and on others, only the flimsiest kind of thought. If we 
are to change this social structure, we must determine where we are 
in it, and where we are going. From such an analysis will flow a 
strategy of how to get there. It is, I suppose, the primary thesis of 
this paper that we cannot get to where we wish to go, as radical 
lawyers, without also becoming partisans. This is not to say that 
all lawyers should quit the practice of law and run the various 
movements. But they should understand the necessity of a close 
relationship with those in the movement and the relevance of what 
is done in their practice to the short and long term goals of that 
movement. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DISCUSSIONS 
IN LAW WORKSHOP... 


by Brian Glick 
CHOICE OF WORK 





M... (not all) older radical lawyers, as well as a number of 
younger ones, have chosen full-time private practice with radical 
political and legal activity on the side and squeezed in where possible. 
Many younger radical lawyers are going into oe program neigh- 
borhood law offices and related projects funded by OEO and found- 
ations. The main argument for ps practice, I suppose, is eco- 
nomic and derivative political independence. But it’s a peculiar sort 
of independence which requires a radical to give most of his life to 
politically irrelevant and often alienating remunerative activity. There 
are problems, too, with the poverty program alternative: political 
constraints; serving the system by resolving grievances without creat- 
ing or helping move toward structural change; a tendency to over- 
emphasize test cases which seem important to lawyers but may not 
change people's lives much; and so on. We need to discuss the pos- 
sibilities and drawbacks of both private and anti-poverty practice and 
most importantly, to begin formulating alternatives to both. Can we 
work out an effective way to serve full-time as movement lawyers? 
Do we continue to view the role of the lawyer (or “‘law-trained 
person”) too narrowly and traditionally? 


Political Action as Lawyers 


This includes the question of the Guild (which I hope we can 
all agree to discuss, openly, honestly, non-polemically) the effect 
of past red-baiting and the feasibility of an alternate multi-issue na- 
tional organization; the comparative value and relative roles of single- 
issue lawyers groups (ACLU, ECLC, LCDC, Lawyers Committee 
Against the War in Vietnam, etc.); local as against national Lawyers’ 
groupings (whether single or multi-issue); and the possibility of no 
formal radical lawyers’ organizations at all, but instead involvement 
with local and larger general political organizations and loose, in- 
formal networks of sympathetic lawyers occasionally organizing ad 
hoc to deal with a particular situation. 

Some other issues worth considering, but probably not likely bases 
for productive group discussion: 


Style of Work (‘Professionalism’) 


I use this as a general label for several questions. 

1) The problem — often raised by community organizers — of 
even the most committed and militant Lawyers “taking over’ (or 
trying to) when they work with community people (or with other 
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clients, for that matter). 


2) A problem I'll call “legalism,” for want of a better word. 
Legal training and work as a lawyer often lead generally radical 
people to accept “law and order” and the primacy of legal (or at 
least not clearly illegal) methods. This is an especially touchy issue 
in relation to the courtroom and suggestions of demonstrations or 
other disruption there. 


3) Relations with secretaries and other “staff”. Except some- 
times for the lawyers, work in a law office is as authoritarian and 
alienating as most other work in this society; yet I've not known 
radical lawyers (myself included) to think seriously or do anything 
about it. 


The Ideal Legal System, Or the Legal System in the 
Ideal Society. 


Here I mean to include critique and, insofar as it is feasible, 
program for changing the legal system. There must be any number 
of substantive issues. My main concern is with law-training lay ad- 
vocates and the general public sufficiently to break the legal profes- 
sion’s monopoly and dispel the mystique of the “witch-doctors’. The 
concept’s been about for a while, but little concrete has been started 
yet. A somewhat related issue is raised by Soviet “comrade’s courts,” 
the neighborhood courts various people have been proposing, etc. 
Much more basically, what procedures do we advocate for resolving 
conflicts and doing whatever other useful things a legal system is 
supposed to do? Are the concepts of the “rule of law” and ‘‘com- 
munity” inconsistent? Should we re-examine the anarchist position? 


== =N=SSS=SM=SnSW= 


THE RADICAL LAWYER. AND THE 
DYNAMICS OF A RENT STRIKE 


by Ronald Glotta 


Ronald Glotta graduated from Law School of the University of Mi- 
chigan in 1966. He is now working with a large law firm, which 
specializes in labour law, in Muskegon, Michigan. 


For the past four months, I have been the attorney for one of 
the largest rent strikes in the country. At the time this is written, 
$30,000 is deposited in a local bank pending federal approval of a 
collective agreement reached between the East Park Manor Tenants’ 
Organization and the Muskegon Heights Housing Commission. In 
light of the nation-wide implications of a successful rent strike at a 
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federally subsidized low income project and my participation in what 
must be called a ‘liberal’ law firm, I felt the conference could profit- 
ably discuss the problems I did and do face in my representation. 


I graduated from the University of Michigan in June 1966. I 
immediately joined a 14-man law firm in Muskegon, Michigan. The 
law firm represents all the unions in the area, but its main source 
of income is workmen’s compensation. The firm represents only 
people injured in the many foundries, never insurance companies, 
and it is now pore oping a large negligence practice. The senior part- 
ners were radicals of their day, but the younger members of the firm 
joined more for the monetary rewards than for any other reason. 


There is no question but that the firm has mellowed and has 
lost its original social purpose.:In fact, when the tenants first came 
to see one of the senior partners, he told them baldly that they could 
not afford him, which was most certainly true. My interest developed 
when another young member of the firm was asked to attend a 
meeting. Since J had, because of my interest, done some research on 
rent strikes, I agreed to go along, As the Tenants’ Organization 
became more militant, and started demanding legal protection for 
more extreme steps, I soon found myself the sole lawyer for the 
group, even though I had been an attorney for only about one month 
(I passed the Bar in December 1966). 


I am not going to develop all the legal research and all the legal 
steps which were taken in processing the rent strike. My primary 
purpose is to answer or raise questions about the position of a radical 
awyer in such a movement and the contributions he can make. These 
questions and the problems involved therein are best illustrated by 
two specific problems and advantages which I found in being (1) 
a lawyer and (2) a radical. 


The first point at which I discovered a tremendous advantage in 
being a lawyer was the decision-making process concerning the 
feasibility of a rent strike as a mode of action. As you know, a rent 
strike in this country is an unusual phenomenon. Although rent 
strikes have been tried at various times, they are not considered a 
usual event even at this time. More important, a rent strike of the 
magnitude developed in this case is considerably different from that 
‘of the rent strikes which have been known before. In my speeches 
to the Tenants’ Organization, I er three things: (1) That 
I was willing and, to some extent, able to protect the tenants if they 
decided to make a rent strike; (2) it was not my decision to make 
and that the tenants ultimately must decide whether they want to 
take the risk involved in the rent strike; and (3) probably most 
important, my contention had always been that the protection they 
would receive and the power which they would generate depended 
entirely upon their willingness to stand together as a group. I further 
emphasized that the law was not written to protect tenants. Through 
this process I was able to educate them not only that the law was 
written against them, but also that if they were willing to struggle 
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as a cohesive group, they could generate power by the struggle 
itself. That is, they came to understand how the power structure was 
aligned against them and why they must struggle against such a 
system. 


The professional faces considerable difficulties in a situation 
of this type: It was not my responsibility nor my ability to organize 
a rent strike. The strike depended, finally, upon the ability of the 
tenants themselves to get together and run the strike because it was 
impossible for me as an individual person, a white person, to run 
a rent strike in an all-Negro project. Besides, my efforts would never 
create the necessary indigenous leadership. I did find, however, that 
once they became convinced that a professional person, a person 
considered legitimate in the eyes of the community as well as in 
their eyes, thought that a rent strike was not only feasible, but also 
a legitimate act of struggle, they were more able and more willing 
to carry out the ultimate step of actually withholding the rent. 


I must emphasize that there is no Michigan statute such as there 
is in New York and Illinois which actually makes rent strikes le- 
gitimate. My effort was purely one of using the common law cases 
to protect the tenants, a procedure which had seldom been used in 
Michigan. In my discussions with the tenants, however, I did state 
that I felt that the withholding of the rent, in light of their grievan- 
ces, was legitimate and proper. Perhaps this statement was the im- 
portant catalyst for bringing together 135 families to withhold their 
rent. This is the point at which a radical lawyer can make tremen- 
dous contributions to people unaccumstomed to struggle, people who 
are otherwise unaware of the implications of the steps which they 
are considering and people who must have some hope before the 
struggle will start. 


The second point which I would like to consider is not so en- 
couraging. In fact, it involves the question of whether it is inevitable 
that a professional must, by nature of his participation and legitimate 
position in the white power structure, inevitably sell out the group 
which he is attempting to represent. 


First, let me outline exactly what happened in the rent strike. 
As the rent strike began, my primary effort was to provide time in 
which the people could collect enough money that the Muskegon 
Heights Housing Commission would be required to negotiate. In 
the initial steps of the strike, I thought a month was the ultimate 
amount of protection I could provide. I found, however, that since 
I was tremendously interested in the strike and spent most of my 
waking hours thinking about the steps which would have to be 
taken and, in addition, since I had excellent legal advice from the 
members of the firm, I was usually one or two steps ahead of the 
counsel for the Housing Commission. 


For instance, we convinced the mayor and the Housing Com- 
mission to have a meeting with all of the tenants at East Park Manor. 
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The primary purpose of that meeting on the part of the mayor was 
to attempt to divide the tenants and thereby destroy the rent strike, 
Of ‘course, I realized that this would be his attempt in spite of all 
efforts on the part of some people to convince me that he was a 
man of good faith. So, we had the meeting place packed with black 
tenants; the only white people there were myself, the Housing Com- 
missioner, and the mayor. With all those black faces staring at him, 
the mayor became unnerved. It was at this time I told the president 
of the Tenants’ Organization to demand an eviction moratorium 
for two months. Again, I found my representation useful because 
the mayor contended a moratorium was illegal. He was merely at- 
tempting to skirt the issue without inciting the violence he was 
positive was under the surface (his underlying racism helped us in 
this particular case). When the mayor stated that such a moratorium 
would be unlawful, I explained the reason why it would not be and 
counsel for the Housing Commission had no counterstatement since 
he had not researched the question. The president of the Tenants’ 
Organization eventually backed both the mayor and the Housing 
Commission into a corner. They had the choice of either walking out 
and thereby incurring the wrath of the tenants, which they were sure 
was there, and would be violent, or acquiescing to an _ eviction 
moratorium. The Housing Commission chose the latter step. 


We negotiated until 21 March 1967. During the negotiations, 
we obtained certain concessions but, of course, did not obtain the 
ultimate concessions we felt were absolutely necessary in order to 
provide a continuing tenants’ organization. It was at this time that 
the Housing Commission felt it could start the evictions, evict all 
the tenants, and thereby break the strike. This is the very step I had 
anticipated and I had researched for the previous three months. 
During the negociations more and more families jointed the Tenants’ 
Organization until approximately 135 families were participating in 
the rent strike. At the time the evictions were started, there was 
approximately $15,000 in the bank, so the Housing Commission found 
itself in the situation where they not only must evict the tenants but 
they also must get their money within a short period of time. 


The first hearing was held before the Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner; he agreed to provide a large room so that all of the tenants 
could be present. Hearings of this type are useful not only in the 
sense of attempting to protect the tenants, but in actually educating 
them as to the nature of the power structure and why it must ultim- 
ately decide that they are always wrong. I found this to be useful 
not only in educating them as to the law, but also in educating 
them as to the completely arbitrary nature of the decisions that are 
made concerning tenants’ rights. I made a specific issue over and 
over again of my right to poe legal briefs even though this 
meant delaying the judge's decision. The judge continually denied 
my right to present a legal brief and the tenants understood the 
reason. The judge, or Circuit Court Commissioner, had but one 
purpose in mind and that was to expedite the evictions in order to 
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benefit the Housing Commission. He decided from the bench that 
the tenants were wrong and proceeded to set up jury trials, because 
I had requested a jury trial in each and every tenant's case and 
thereby asserted the constitutional right which the Circuit Court 
Commissioner could not, of course, deny. The next day I obtained a 
Writ of Superintending Control from the more friendly judge in 
the Circuit Court; this stayed the proceedings until a motion could 
be heard. My motion raised the question of whether the case should 
be taken from the control of the Circuit Court Commissioner. The 
Circuit Court judge agreed to mediate. 


It is at this point that my success in representing the tenants 
was severely compromised, and [ still wonder whether a person may 
be radical when he is forced to compromise once he agrees to accept 
the material rewards coming with professional status. I must em- 
phasize that both myself and the attorney for the other side under- 
stood that if the judge acted as mediator, then we would be facing 
not only the question of which point of compromise best benefits 
the tenants. We would have to consider also which point of com- 
promise does not incur the displeasure of the judge. In making that 
decision I, of course, had to consider what the effectiveness of my 
representation of future clients before the judge would be. That 
consideration is the very one which tends to limit the decision-making 
power of any radical. 


The package agreement which was eventually obtained, of 
course, did. not in any way answer all of the grievances of the tenants 
and, in fact, it represented a considerable compromise. On the other 
hand, [ would note that the Housing Commission initially turned 
down the package and it was only by the extreme pressure of the 
Circuit Court judge that the Housing Commission was convinced it 
must accept the package. On my part, I was presented with the issue 
of how I could settle a package of a very limited nature at the very 
time when the tenants had the most power in their hands they could 
ever conceive of. 


It must be remembered that the tenants were now withholdin 
something like $20,000 from the Housing Commission. They had 
made a rent strike legitimate and they were probably in the most 
powerful position they would ever be in again. It must further be 
emphasized that in this process I had educated the Housing Com- 
mission as to the steps that must be taken during a rent strike and 
the question in future rent strikes would be whether the Housing 
Commission would ever make the same mistakes it made in this 
case. So I had the duty of bringing the package back to the tenants 
and actually selling it to them. At the same time, I had to face the 
moral question of whether J had obtained enough for them in light 
of the power which they had secured over the previous four months. 


It was not until fifteen minutes before I talked to the tenants 
that I was convinced that I should attempt in all good faith to sell the 
package. I talked to one of the senior partners, who must be con- 
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sidered an old radical and who has struggled for years. His statement 
that eventually convinced me was that the question is not the package 
which [I received, but the question is whether the tenants in the 
interim had been taught how to struggle and had been taught to 
realize the nature and extent of the struggle. If that had been done 
— if they had been educated — then I achieved the pues and I 
should sell the package to them. Since I felt this had been done, I 
decided to sell it and the tenants eventually passed the package. 
Whether this achievement is sufficient must still be determined. 


At the present time, the tenants have $30,000 in the bank. The 
package agreement reached between the Housing Commission and 
the tenants, of course, had to be approved by the federal government 
and it is still in the hands of the federal government. It has now 
been over three weeks. 


As you can see, the question for a radical in the legal profession 
is at which point can he make decisions for people who are radical 
by reason of their position rather than by reason of their thought. 
I realized that if the tenants were to overthrow the package at that 
time, that long, drawn-out legal proceedings and perhaps numerous 
imprisonments would result, as well as a confrontation not only with 
the Housing Commission but also with the federal government. It 
further represented the risk that a rent strike would be defeated 
altogether and the tenants would never reach any small improvement 
of their position, I further knew that there were tenants in the Te- 
nants’ Organization who were perfectly prepared to tear down the 
housing project rather than to continue in the position they had 
been in. I generally was unhappy with the idea of actually tearing 
down the project and bringing the confrontation to one of violence. 
I further was extremely reluctant to allow my decision to put people 
in jail. 

A radical by thought cannot decide in his comfortable home that 
it is better for these people to risk everything for the ultimate success. 
As a lawyer I had accepted the pee the dynamics of negotiation 
were such that perhaps I agreed to ee which should never have 
been granted, perhaps my emotional need for acceptance as a success- 
ful lawyer required me to win the judge’s acceptance at the risk of 
the tenants’ position. Without becoming known as ae I 
could not overthrow the entire agreement; I was wedded to the 
agreement. : 


There are more subtle pressures: My work for the tenants 
consumed the majority of my time and it was all free; I had a free 
ride on the law firm. When was I going to pay my way? This, of 
course, was never mentioned but it was always there and was always 
pressuring me ‘to settle the matter’ so I could get to the cases which 
pay. Besides, the other attorneys in town were disgusted because our 
case was taking so much of the judge's time and the county has a 
crowded docket; this type of pressure was not controlling, but it was 
also not insignificant. 
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In other words, I was ultimately forced into joining the effort 
to bring ‘law and order’ back to East Park Manor. It was my duty 
to convince the tenants that they had obtained enough for. the time 
being. 

The question is whether a professional who retains ties with 
the establishment can ever be truly radical. Can such a person know 
and understand the position of the tenants he represents? Is the 
initial success provided by these ties (the way a lawyer can vitalize 
a movement) mere enticement in a situation where a lawyer is finally 
immobilized from taking truly radical action? 


ESS SSeS SSi 


GETTING BY WITH A LITTLE HELP 
FROM OUR FRIENDS 


by Barbara Haber and Al Haber 


The Habers have been active in SDS from the start. Al Haber Is 
a former president of SDS. Both are now with the Institute of Policy 
Studies, Washington. : 


I he Radicals in the Professions Conference was a response 
to an essentially personal crisis that is widespread among people in 
the movement: the crisis of remaining radical beyond the college 
or graduate school years, or beyond the two year initiation period 
into the movement. 


This is not to say that the crisis is politically insignifiant. The 
New Left has mobilized a large number of people over the past 
five years. But the work of building a radical movement that can 
be successful is far from done. It cannot be done only by students 
serving two year hitches, or by a hundred or so “thirty year men” 
struggling on in organizational bureaucracies or urban ghettos. 


The personal crisis and the needs of the movement intersect. 
The movement is the focus of moral reference for post-college radi- 
cals, and must therefore be a part of their personal ‘‘salvation.” And 
the movement has a large number of unspecified tasks to do over 
the next decade. So far it has not been able to use its available 
pool of people to do those tasks. The result has been an undereffect- 
ive politics and a growing number of movement people in private 
crisis : Moving into establishment positions and cynicism; trying to 
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do isolated and peripheral acts of radicalism inside or outside of 
professions; or clinging to the ghetto with a diminishing sense of 
political meaningfulness. 


But while it is clear that the problems of the movement and 
the crisis of the individuals are connected, it is not yet clear whether 
a solution can be found that encompasses both. The Radicals in 
the Professions Conference was the first-collective attempt to seek 
such a solution. 


The official focus of the conference was of course political. 
Partly this focus is a ritual of legitimization. Partly it indicates a 
recognition that the personal hangups cannot be solved in non-poli- 
tical terms. Partly, but only partly, it reflects the honest priority 
of the ore in the conference. Yet, if the conference is 
measured in terms of political accomplishment — new analysis, new 
Strategy, new organization, new program — then its success must 
be judged as minimal. Most of the participants, however, seemed 
to think the conference was a good, even an excellent one. What 
the conference did was to expose the common need of the partici- 
pants, to change it from a private half-admitted thing to a shared 
articulated erience. Its most important accomplishments were 
that it created an embryonic sense of comradeship, established a 
minimal form of ongoing communication, raised the level of commit- 
ment, and reduced the sense of isolation. 


The people who came to the conference were of many kinds 
and many histories: radicals who work in professions or plan to; 
non-professionals who are no longer sure what to do outside of 
mainstream institutions; aad whose career choice was made on 
non-political grounds and whose growing political concerns create 
a schism between work and self; people who chose professions 
because they thought they could be politically effective within them 
and are now at various stages of struggle or disillusionment. There 
were doctors, lawyers, social workers, teachers, planners, clergymen, 
journalists, intellectuals and movement organizers. Most of them 
were in their late twenties or early thirties: trained but not yet 
established. | 


But regardless of background, most of the participants expressed 
a common set of questions and mood of frustration: “It’s hard to 
be radical for long — nothing happens. How shall we live ? Where 
is the revolution ? How do we measure and aid its coming ?” They 
were pope who had by themselves or in groups, been seeking, 
answers for a long time, but had not found any; people who felt 
to some degree that they were failing and who were anxious not to 
fail; people young enough to change but perhaps too rooted or 
uncertain to change by themselves. There was a deeply felt need 
to be politically effective. And among the bona fide professionals, 
at least, there was a great deal of guilt: for having “opted in”; for 
wearing a suit; for having given up some of the badges of opposi- 
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tion; for making a living; for having had too little success as radi- 
cals-within-professions. 


The sense of crisis that people brought to the conference comes 
out of real conditions of their lives. On the one hand, many of us 
can no longer tolerate psychologically the demands of orthodox jobs 
or the training they require. Radical consciousness has produced 
a painful awareness of the personal emptiness and social evil of most 
traditional career patterns—-even those not directly involved in 
making and administering policy for government, the military 
and industry. The movement has created a generation of people 
who expect their work to be what most jobs in our society are not: 
radically relevant; pe challenging and expressive; free from 
bureaucratic control; open to spontaneous innovation. 


On the other hand, once we recognize the unviability of an 
orthodox career line, we are left in the cold. The alternatives which 
have been created by the movement, and by radical generations 
before us are too narrow, too limited and too unsuccessful. There 
are three action alternatives open: we can take establishment jobs 
and seek other outlets for our human and political needs; we can 
“drop out” and work for the movement; or we can try to transform 
our professional roles from ones supportive of the status quo to 
ones that use their location to undermine it. | 


The first alternative, to take a non-political job and become 
avocational radicals, we have learned is a dead end. Politics 
cannot be sustained if they are not expressed in what we spend most 
of our time on. We cannot be radicals on weekends and evenings 
if all day, five days a week, we function as hacks or cynics or 
apologists. Either we will be constantly at war with our jobs or 
constantly at war with ourselves. Which means that either we get 
fired or our politics change and we learn to “fit in”. 


But the second alternative is even more problemmatic. Working 
directly for the movement has great per eleake attractiveness : 
it is uncompromising; seen as legitimate by those whose opinions we 
most value; provides a maximum of comaraderie; is encum 
a minimum of formality and financial potentiality. But it has not 
worked. For most of the people that the movement has reached 
and changed the movement has created too limited a range of jobs, 
using too limited a range of skills; and providing too limited a 
range of personal satisfaction and financial support. If we work 
for the movement — as now defined — we can be organizers, 
usually in an urban ghetto or low wage job setting; we can work 
in an organizational office; or we can be “principled amateurs” or 
freelance intellectuals and charismatic leaders. Only a tiny frac- 
tion of those who have been active in the New Left are able to 
remain in these roles for more than a few years. 


Organizing simply burns people out. Working in ghettos 
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effectiveness that few people have able to sustain. It also 
requires skills and preferences that few of us have or seem to be 
able to get on-the-job, while it does not use many of the skills and 
preferences that we do have. People working for the movement in 
ghettos shove the discontents and questions under the rug for as 
long as possible, then crack and leave. 


requires a dogged perseverence and a faith in its political 


Office work, on the other hand, is menial and boring. It is 
the movement work that most resembles the sterotype of the 
bureaucratic box, with is after all what most of us are rebelling 
against. For a time comradeship and power compensate, but when 
friends disperse and power is lost then bureaucrats depart. 


The third movement role is perhaps the most satisfying — at 
least for some. It comes closest to the personal ideal that many of 
us share with artists and hippies: it is autonomous, yet responsive 
to a group of comrades; it is self-defined and therefore matches per- 
sonal inclination as perfectly as any job ever can; it can change as 
sense of political need or personal preference change; it allows 
peripheral Pee in office and organizing work which means 
that it avoids identification with middle classness. It provides a 
kind of financial and status gain that are most rewarding to move- 
ment people, and at the same time most morally acceptable: income 
remains low, life style bohemian, but there is paid travel; royalties 
from books and articles; opportunities to teach and to speak; entry 
into the rooms of the powerful of the left and right. Most people 
in the movement would probably choose this over all lives. But most 
have come slowly and oe to realize that they do not have 
the qualities to make a go of it. “Principled amateurism is the 
luxury of the brilliant,” one conference participant put it. The prin-. 
cipled amateur life in the movement, as the life of the artist, is a 
viable possibility only for those with extraordinary talent, intelli- 
gence, self confidence, sense of opportunity, autonomy, and self- 
mythologizing ability. In addition, it is open only to those who 
are able to get personal satisfaction from leadership, writing, being 
a public representative, and travelling. 


The combined effect of these three role possibilities within the 
movement is to create a model of the radical life that most radicals 
cannot emulate. People at the conference were in essentially that 
position. They had been part of the movements often as avocational 
radicals while pursuing student or post graduate work, and now 
when long term vocation has become an issue they could not fit in. 
They were struggling with the third “career alternative’: to enter 
some kind of professional role, something that they could feel would 
be personally viable, and to seek to transform that work and relate 
it to the movement, make it into a political vocation. | 


The struggle is complicated by the fact that people who cannot 
find a role within movement possibilities often feel worthless, bitter, 
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defensive: and those who do function in movement roles often 
have a self-righteous arrogance toward other radicals. 


The point that must be insisted upon, and which. often has 
not been, is that people caught in the bind between the limited 
jobs of the movement and orthodox careers are often as dedicated 
and as “radical’’ as those who are more successful at “making it’ 
within the movement. 


As discussion progressed, two major barriers to the solution 
of this vocational bind became evident. The first was the problem 
of language, of the moral connotation of words which has developed 
on the left. We lack a vocabulary in which to define our problems 
and our position in the movement. The vocabulary we have is too 
harrow, seems continually to put us outside the movement, to force 
a division and antagonism between our political commitments and 
our personal needs. The second problem was one of analysis and 
strategy. It is simply not clear what to do, what constitutes radical 
politics over the long run, what is relevant. Movement political 
thinking is too abstract or underdeveloped as a guide for action 
and life choice, and our own thinking is still too personal and prag- 
matic to produce a more adequate view of strategy within which we 
can direct our work. 

. i 
THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE 


The movement is the source of our moral and political vocabu- 
lary. But the experience of the movement — the post 1960, mostly 
student, mostly white, New Left — has been too limited to provide 
us with an adequate vocabulary: The struggle out of the middle 
class and into political opposition has been defined and circumscribed 
through programmatic focus on issues of poverty, material depriva- 
tion, and by identification with “third world” guerrilla revolutiona- 
ries, in the hills or the ghetto. 


The white movement has been a student movement of people 
with few personal, private responsibilites, no families, no children; 
people for whom subsistence living constitutes no lasting sacrifice; 
people who have no expertise outside of the movement role situa- 
tion, but who would be able to attain it easily at any time in the 
future; people whose participation in politics has been mobile and 
episodic; people who are very young. The language created by this 
movement has been the language of political conversion and cf 
young people breaking loose from society. 


The people at the conference represented the first generation of 
New Radicals faced with the problem of creating a language that 
will define terms in which co grow older and persevere without 
returning to the slots that have been reserved for us. The current 
language of the movement keeps us from solutions because it lim:ts 
the terms of issues, deals with situations not like our own, often 
sets up false definitions, associations, cleaveges. 
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1. In movement vernacular, “middle class’ is a broadly in- 
clusive epithet. It defines everybody who earns more than 
subsistence and works within “the system’. Professionals are 
automotically termed middle class. Social location and in- 
come are assumed to determine absolutely a life style that 
is cafreerist, acquisitive, status climbing, and consumption 
oriented. And it is assumed to determine a political style 
that is reformist, compromised, liberal. This vocabulary pre- 
judges the efforts of radicals working in professions to 
create new definitions of life style, professional goals and 
values within social locations traditionally identified as 
middle class; who are trying to demonstrate that radical work 
can go on in professions and that an ongoing functional par- 
ticapation in a radical movement can be maintained by people 
working in established institutions. 


The experiment may prove that being a professional makes 
mo sense for a radical, but is an important experiment and 
should not be precluded or impeded by a bliased vocabulary. 


2. The movement has created a definition of “ideal political 
man” which serves. the binding function of myth in the ra- 
dical community. For “political man” choices are based on 
a calcultion of political oy — he puts himself where he 
is needed; he gets his rewards only from the movement; he 
is pure of all material and personal needs that cannot be met 

the movement. While nobody would take this ideal-type 
literally, it plays a crucial role in defining the expectations, 
obligations, commitments, terms of comradeship that make 
political activity existentially meaningful. | 


The problem with the current notion of ideal political 
man is that althrough it seems to work as a means of unifying 
personal rebellion and political opposition for young people 
just entering the movement, it creates dysfunction among 
the older people in the movement. After the initial con- 
version pe the myth ceases to correspond to the expe- 
rience of people. As personal limitation, inclination, passion, 
and talent reassert themselves, and as the practical problems 
of living on thirty dollars week intensify, radicals find that 
they are forced to explain natural behavior and worries as 
though they were exceptions, departures, aberrations. 

The movement has no language to give legitimacy to the 
[satiate of people preparing realistically for the long haul. 
The myth of the ideal political man places growing numbers 
of radicals outside of the movement and hence outside of 
the eee community. It creates radical “push outs’ just 
as the school system does. People who are unable to ap- 

roximate the ideal type see themselves, and are seen, as 
Backing down from an earlier commitment; becoming less 
radical less a part of “the movement.” 
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3. The movement definition of “political work” is narrow. 
Political work is work that fultills a strategic purpose. Yet 
the definition of “strategic” is a crude one. The movement 
does not have a broad systematic view of tasks necessary to 
a movement of radical change. In the absence of strategy 
work priorities tend to be justified either by a direct con- 
frontation with a key part of the power structure, or by 
highly militant style expressive of opposition. 

Nobody disputes the importance of direct political con- 
frontation or symbolic opposition, though the substitution 
of style for strategy is problematic. But direct confrontation 
is not a sufficient basis of justifying radical work. The 
movement needs, and movement people are doing, many 
jobs whose walue is not primarily that it produces direct 
confrontation: they are creating models of good practice; 
analysing the social reality; procurring information; provid- 
ing service to the movement; reaching at various levels po- 
tential constituencies. Much of this work goes on outside of 

izations. It is sometime contained within the practice 
of a profession itself, and often it involves a great deal of 
individual rather than collective effort. 

The problem is that the language of the movement tends 
to denigrate such efforts; to see their practitioners as “‘se- 
cond-class radicals’. This implicit stratification undercuts the 
sense of comradeship which is the basic cohesive force of 
the movement. 


4, The movement has a narrow purist view of “motivation”, 
a view which equals the desire to work in a profession with 
the orthodox careerist motivation. There is no doubt that 
“professional careerism” is a weapon of the status quo to 
confuse and coopt opposition. 

Middle class children are tought to value “success”: 
wealth, security, status, order, propriety, and carefully se- 
lected forms of achievement. And they are tought to fear 
the opposite. Anxiety over success-concerns it a bulwark 
against radical consciousness and action. Most whites in the 
New Left were raised to hold these aspirations. It is valid 
that we be suspicious of our own motivations in pursuing 
professions. 

But ‘‘middle class aspirations’ are not the only reasons 
why people want to teach, practice medicine, do intellectual 
work, be artists. There are “good” reasons for wanting to 
develop a particular skill, or practice a particular craft. And 
even if the initial selection of a career and acquisition of 
skills was “contaminated” there is no reason to assume that 
motivation cannot be transformed and that skills once acquir- 
ed cannot be put to important social use. 

The response of the movement to the idea of profession, 
or craft, or specialized skill, is soo often to regard it simply 





as an opting for privatistic gain and fulfillment, and as an 
abandonment of radical commitment. 

There is little recognition that decent motives toward 
rofessions exist and that the attempt radicals in pro- 
fessions to invent and act out modes of practice that are 
infused with radical purpose is both valid and valuable. 

The effect of this response is to inhibit communication 
with people practicing in a profession and to undermine the 
process of giving political definition to professional work. 
5. The word “poverty” also creates a problem for radicals 
in professions. The experience of the movement is one of 
voluntary and involuntary poverty. Money is an important 
distinction between those in the movement and those who 
are greedy or have been bought. Radicals who earn more 
than subsistence share material identity with the. ambitious 
and have sold out. And because they do not share the state 
of poverty they are outside the psychological community 
that the mystique about poverty has created in the movement. 
Poverty is thus a de facto prerequisite to full status is the 
radical community. 


It has become difficult to talk about money in the mo- 
vement. The mystique of poverty creates a defensiveness 
and withdrawal among those who are not poor and who 
are reluctant to be poor, and a self righteousness and sus- 
picion among those who are poor. There is no easy solution 
to the very real problem of allocation of available resources. 
But it would be unfortunate if viable solutions were to be 
blocked because we are unable to demystify the political 
sanctity of poverty. 

* * * 

The language problem creates a psychological oppression that 
makes it difficult to see our way through the vocational bind. There 
is no easy way to get rid of this obstruction to problem solving. 
Language is rooted in experience. Until our experience and the work 
we do becomes more central and relevant to the movement, language 
will remain a problem for us. 


The psychological oppression that the movement has inadvertent- 
ly creates is not the central problem facing radicals. But it is the 
major obstruction to finding creative solutions to what is the 
central problem: namely how to function effectively as a radical 
over a long haul. “Self fulfillment” of individual radicals is not 
the goal the movement must strive for: finding ways to use people 
to create a movement of radical social change is. That will mean, 
inevitably, that as radicals we will often have to do things we 
are not good at, and do not enjoy. It means that we ourselves 
cannot be our final worry. The tension between self and community 
is inherent in our politics. We are part of a community of political 


purpose to which we have major obligations. , 
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But it is fruitless to ask people to focus their lives on obliga- 
tions that they cannot fulfill well, that do not give them self 
fulfillment. And it is a delusion to expect that abstract political 
discipline will substitute for existential satisfaction in the long run. 
Political strategy and the demands of the community upon the 
individual must be the guide toward individual choices. But the 

resent stalemate of so many radicals demonstrates that one element 
in any strategy and any set of community demands has to be an 
acceptance of individual needs and idiocyncracies. When a political 
movement tries to objectify its members, to deal with only a part 
of them, or a mythical version of them, then the members become 


fragmented, cracked. 
iil 


THE PROBLEM OF STRATEGY 


Beyond breaking down the irrational barriers to problem solv- 
ing, what is most needed is an overall picture of how the political 
changes we seek might come about. We can give political meaning 
to personal choices only if we have a sense of the political context 
in which we are operating. Actions, however exciting, innovatiative, 
creative or expressive, are important politically only when they are 
carried out with a view to some broader strategic purpose, only when 
they are designed to lead to something, to make possible further 
acts. What the important acts are and what leads to what are ques- 
tions of strategy. 


By the second day of the conference, participants were beginning 
to shift from subjective concerns to these more political questions. 
How will the revolution happen, if it is to happen at all? Where 
is it important to be ? What is it important to do ? How do you 
choose among options ? The difficulty in dealing with these ques- 
tions is simply that the movement does not have a commonly under- 
stood and accepted strategy, and that people working in professions 
for radical change have done little strategic analysis of their work. 
Thus there were really no criteria in terms of which to talk concretely 
about political vocation in the professions. 


The conference was not structured to deal with strategy, hence. 


assumptions about strategy tended to remain implicit in suggestions 
for action projects, rather than to become the explicit basis of 
deciding on action projects. 


In the conference discussion, underlaying program proposals 
and occasionally stated explicitly there seemed to be three rough 
models of strategy that operated : 


Model One: The ‘New Working Class”. Teachers, tech- 
nicians, certain professionals are seen as having key roles in 
maintaining the economy. They are an exploited class, alien- 
ated from the end product of their labour, their skills prevert- 
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ed. They are key because their skills give them the power 
to stop the economy, and because the objective conditions of 
their work create the precondition for subjective radical 
consciousness. They will form the basis of a revolutionary 
patty (as the old working class was to do im the classical 
Marxist revolution). | 


Professionals should work within key professions to or- 
pe political unions making radical demands that cannot 

met within the existing structure of society. The character 
of these demands — for control of the work situation — 
will coalesce these unions into a revolutionary eee: The 
criteria for choosing key professions remain unclear: which 
perenne actually do have essential, irreplaceable economic 
unctions and which are irrelevant; are the only “essential” 
functions directly economic? But the role of the radical 
professional is clear: to organize an opposition union and 
taise demands that cannot be met without a massive political 
upheaval. 


Model Two: Economic Crisis. The revolution will occur 
through an inevitable breakdown of the economy. Key agents 
of change will be the underclass and majority sections ee 
working class who suffer deprivation and exploitation or 
who are caught in the squeeze and are no longer able to 
maintain an on-going role in the collapsing system. 


Political education is the central job of the radical. Either 
through rigorous ideological education, or a more open- 
ended process of learning-through-doing, the role of the 
radical is to organize self conscious political cadres by raising 
radical consciousness among those whom economic theory 
predicts will be the victims of the collapse of capitalism. 


Intellectuals, professionals can have central vanguard roles, 
but only insofar as they locate themselves within the under- 
and working classes as organizers and educators. Otherwise 
they are fellow travellers having supportive roles: providing 
services, funds, protection, acting as buffers, neutralizing 
attacks on the movement. In these support roles, the tem 
of need is set from the outside, by the core movement. ” 
peers is to be in readiness when needed. His politics 

ve no strategic importance in directing the main line of 
his professional work. 


Both of these models assume that “the revolution” will be the 
product of some kind of “class struggle” led by a self conscious, 
unified political movement of total opposition. Their strategy is 
to organize in the key areas that intersect the key contradictions of 
the political economy, to excerbate those contradictions until th 
lead to a general economic and social crisis in which a massive shi 
of psychological allegiance takes place from the old order to the 
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new. On the basis of this shift of allegiance, a revolution in political 
power will be achieved. 


Both models focus theoretically on two problems : 


1. Identifying the key ares for organization and the key 
ya of change: e.g. the black ghetto, the white underclass, 
the industrial working class, the new working class. 

2. Identifying the key issues or contradictions to exacerb- 
ate: ez. poverty, exploitation, imperialism, alienation. 


Once a transfer of power is accomplished institutional transfor- 
mations in all social locations will be brought into being through 
democratic decision. Reformist, experimental, communitarian, uto- 
pian efforts at institutional change, innovation prior to the revolu- 
tion are bound to fail. At best their gains will be peripheral and 
more likely their struggles will lead to a narrowing definition of 
objectives, co-optation and abandonment of the central radical task 
of building political opposition. 


Model Three: Pluralistic Revolution. This view stands in 


contrast to the class struggle models. It sees no present basis 
for class revolution: the adaptive, co-optive, ameliorative, 
manipulative, repressive powers of the system are too great. 
Nor does it see economic breakdown in the international 
capitalist system as inevitable or even likely. The revolution- 
ary situation, if it does occur, will be created slowly, without 
a single decisive struggle and transfer of power: by mobiliz- 
ing small enclaves of radicalism in a variety of social loc- 
ations, by changing people’s consciousness, by creating al- 
ternative ways of living, by extending people’s definitions of 
the possible. This model is chat mead ed by agnosticism about 
the precise criteria for choosing social location, the form 


the revolution may ultimately take, and the constituencies 


who could from the basis for a revolution. 

Disaffection will be on issues of quality of life and work 
as well as economic deprivation and political disenfran- 
chisement. Life-style issues even when accompanied by af- 
fluence, are seen to be legitimate concerns of a radical mo- 
vement, The role of the radical is to create programs which 
lead people beyond their subjective experience of discontent 
toward a radical analysis of society and into struggles for 
root changes, Such struggles will not be successful until there 
is enough strength on the left to change the whole system 
at once. But the escalating confrontation with power around 
a variety of issues in variety of social locations is seen as 
the major tool for drawing isolated problems into radical 
focus, and for radicalizing new constituencies. Eventually s 
number of disperate segments of movement will have to 
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coalesce. But how and when that will happen is not forsee- 


able. 

Within this view the range of jobs radicals is wide and 
partially undefined. Certain central tasks are : direct 
organizing and office work for the movement. nd that 


is a large area of possibility in terms of what profession a 
radical should choose, and what strategy he should develop 
within that profession. 


The problem is not to decide definitively among these three 
models or any other alternative. None of the models is sufficiently 
developed and rooted in the present empirical reality to provide an 
adequate or convincing basis on which to decide the priority of 
tasks or the relative importance of different professions and social 
locations. 


The problem is’: how to make tentative choices, how to build 
a bridge between models, to allow diversity while doubt persists, 
to amass new experience and analysis that could make tighter theo- 
retical formulations possible. 


This requires a commitment to experiment: not meaning every- 
one-go-do-his-thing. An experiment is a controlled venture: with 
clarity about intended political purpose; based on stated assumptions; 
testing hypotheses; having explicit criteria of evaluation; arriving 
through experience at confirmation or disconfirmation of theory; 
making results public to comrades; seeking criticisms and help, even- 
tually limiting the possibilities and building theory. 


There is already too much unanalysed, unshared experience. Pro- 
iects are carried out without evaluation. Work proceeds on impulse, 
vague formulations, romantically hopeful projections of the improb- 
able. A non-cumulative, atheoretical, astrategic pragmatism is per- 
petuated. We are basing too much on hope that we will stumble into 
a revolution, that our intuition will be sufficient to show us the 
way to a decent world. 


A RADICAL IN A PROFESSION 


The failures of the movement — to develop a convincing line 
of action and to be sensitive to human need — are real and do 
interfere with the solution to our problem. But they are not decisive 
failings. It is too easy and too common for individuals to use these 
failings as a dodge for their own unwillingness to confront, in a 
tough minded way, the consequences of their abstract political com- 
mitment. Radicals who are in professions are often ing to 
make any significant commitment to the movement or make any 
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concrete effort to change their lives to accord with their politics. 
Movement suspicion is not entirely unfounded: there are enough 
examples of former activists trading on a “left wing analysis’ and 
cloaking fairly standard careers with the aura of movement idealism. 


One of the important accomplishments of the conference was 
that people began to lay out the rudiments of an orientation for 
radicals working in professions: guidelines of how to function, how 
to see our work, how to define the meaning of political vocation 
in the professions. This orientation did not rest on preconceptions 
about strategy but was seen more at as a kind of operational 
expression of what it means to be a radical. 


The first principle of orientation for a radical who chooses 
to work in a profession is that he is different. He must reject and 
separate himself psychologically from the commonly held social 
definition of his work. He must substitute an agenda of his own: 
a set of short long run objectives that derive from a tentative view 
of strategy and that are pursued as political experiments. 


This view has several implications ; 


1. The movement must be seen as a utility — which helps 
us define what we do and without which our work loses 
political relevance. This means we must pay our dues. The 
dues include financial support. And they include support 
both of action programs and of the “radical wing” in emerg- 
ing social conflicts. Thus we have to anticipate the possibi- 
lity of helping deserters, risking jail, supporting rebellions, 
and other ighly illegitimate, non-professional things. If our 
personal aspirations or professional work precludes our doing 
things that are not safe or respectable, then we are kidding 
ourselves about our politics, 

2. A radical cannot have an orientation toward profes- 
sional “success’. If we function as radicals bi status and 
respect and rewards in the professional establishment are 
foreclosed. We must expect job instability, the likelihood of 
gerne ace periodically, the danger of increasing difficulty 
in finding jobs. . 

3. A radical cannot see his loyalty as being to the profes- 
sion, or institution in which he works. Our loyalty is to our 
political comrades and to the political aims for which we 
are organizing. Obviously this presents a moral difficulty 
because others will assume we have traditional loyalties; 
and we will, in fact, be playing a two faced game, knowing 
that we ill “betray” them when difficult issues arise. But then, 
that is what being a radical is about and the question is 
whether you betray your professional colleagues or your po- 
litical comrades. 

A corollary of political loyalty is that we can criticize 
movement policy and actions among “the brothers and the 
sisters”, but not to outsiders. We are not intellectuals above 
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it all who say the truth to whomever will listen or asks: we 
are partisans who support the movement against the outside 
world, whatever our private criticisms might be. 


4, Radicals cannot accept without reservation the code of 
ethics and responsibility of their professions. Ethics are not 
abstract ideals. They are sanctifications of certain of 
social relations, purposes and loyalties, Canventional’ ethics 
entrap us into support of things which we do not support 
politically and into loyalties which conflict with our own 
values and politics. We must develop both a critique of 
established ethics and a counter code which squares with our 
values. This means, for example, that we dont have no 
“ethical” scruples about providing “cover” to movement 
people; using politics as a criterion in giving recommend- 
ations, references, jobs; that we will make professional 
resources such as equipment ,supplies, travel funds, expense 
accounts, available to movement people under the guise of 
professional expense; that we night not respect the confiden- 
tial status of documents, meetings, privileged information 
if their contents would be valuable to the movement. Again, 
this presents moral problems, which require, at least, that 
we must be honest about our politics and values, so that 
people do not expect us to automatically conform to “accept- 
ed standards.” 


5. Radicals must break the link between expertise and 
authority. In our movement and our professional work we 
must break down the notion that eo and “specialists” 
are best equipped to make eee ecisions, a notion that 
is sponsored by the establishment and is anti-thetical to de- 
mocratic participation. We must relinquish that private view 
of ourselves as “superior” to our comrades and constituencies 
which leads us to act as though we have much to teach and 
nothing to learn. 


6. There is no such thing as an isolated or secret radical. 
Action is strategic only if it is part of a broader design, only 
if it is planned in concert with others with whom we are 
politically interdependent, only if it contributes to what 
others are trying to do. We must participate in groups that 
make strategy decisions. We must strive to develop our own 
work in a way which supports others. We must main 
relationships with the movement outside of our profession. 


7. Radicals in the professions must avoid provincialism. 
Intraprofessional issues are generally important only as they 
lead to consciousness or action on issues of national policy, 
power and institutional change. Without that perspective, 
the organizer is more likely to be professionalized than the 
Peo organized. Even more centrally, we must keep in 
focus that the primary struggle for radical hange of this 
point involves blacks and poor whites and seationes Our 
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work may not always parallel these movements, but it must 
not conflict with them and we must stay close enough to 
those movements so that local and national coalition can 
eventually be forged. 


These “rules of orientation’ are beginning formulations. Some 
of them are certainly problemmatic and require refinement. But 
the basic point is: which side are we on ? If we fail to define and 
make explicit our opposition orientation, we will fall easily into 
accepting establishment ethics, norms of practice, and procedures of 
change — all of which function to support the status quo we are 
trying to destroy. 


V 
AREAS OF STRATEGIC EMPHASIS 


Given a general radical orientation, the problem remains of 
how radicals can actually work in professions in the absence of a 
widely shared conviction about strategy. In general people at the 
conference talked about four kinds of strategic emphases which 
work in the professions could serve. 

1. to organize political struggle against the power structure 
of the profession or institution in which we work. 

2. to try to transform the way in which the profession is 
practiced and the content that it contains. 

3. to fight the social control functions of the profession or 
institution. 

4. to recruit more people into the movement. 

What the confréres were not able to do was to analyse the 
conditions, if any, under which each of these make sense, what the 
limits of their value are, and the dangers they pose. The answers 
to these questions await further experiment and debate on overall 
strategy. One of the jobs of radicals in professions is to help 
develop such analysis based on their own experiences. 

But the value of outlining various kinds of tasks is that it 
suggests that a strategic view of work may include a wider variety 
of functions than is now usually accepted within the movement.. 


1. Organizing political struggle is the most widely re- 
caked fancton of radicals fn professions. This fieana 
setting up independent political unions or organizing causes 
within professional groups to develop and fig wt for a set 
of radical demands within the profession or institution: 
control of work situation; shift in political role; change in 
standards of membership and recruitment, etc. 

2. Transforming the practice and content of the profession 
is one of the most problemmatic functions of radicals. It 
often involves creating “counter institutions” to serve as 
models or creating a small space within the system in which 
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oo Eee more or less, as we wish. The political value of 
ch work tends to be underrated in the movement. This is 
because so often counter institutions become a substitute for 
direct challenge. But they have also the ility of aidi 
direct challenge. The creating and acting out of models 
an important way of re-forming sensibility and creating the 
consciousness that confrontation is necessary. 


There are people in the movement who are gifted at 
creating such models. Their skills should not be rejected. 
The failure to make use of the imaginative aspect of political 
consciousness has often split radical movements into two 
parts: one natrowly political, the other irrelevantly utopian. 
A task that the New Left faces is to create a. that 
can keep the two parts together so that image retains political 
meaning and politics retains human imagination. 


3. Fighting the social control function of the profession 
is one of the goals of a radical union. But it may also be a 
function for small groups in underorganized professions to 
play, at least in the short range. Radicals in professions may 
see their job organizing groups to block the effectiveness of 
“cooling out operations’, such as riot control; practicing in 
a way that directly defies authority and professional standards, 
such as refusing to grade. 


Such acts, if militant enough, carry a high penalty of job 
loss, They also may interfere with long range organizing 
efforts. But, then again, they may serve as models of 
behavior that spark organizing. Here the s I value of 
professionals acting to “stop the machine” is that they usually 
don’t, and hence may break into the circle of safety of 
middle class America. In planning activities the movement 
should consider making concrete demands of such inter- 
ference on proces of professionals. Mean while one of the 
jobs of professionals might be to develop analysis of what 
social control functions the profession plays and how these 
could be undermined. | 


4. The initial recruitment of people into the movement is 
a function many professionals are well placed to do. Re- 
cruitment is never an end in itself independent of other 
Strategic goals; but it may be worth emphasizing in some 
cases, even to the sacrifice of direct confrontation or inter- 
ferences. Many professionals, particularly teachers, have as 
one of their chief political assets an opportunity for intensive 
communication with potential constituencies. Recruitment is 
not the same as direct confrontation with power. While 
direct confrontation may be a means of recruitment, it is 
not the focus of recruitement campaigns. Nor is it the only 
important element in recruitment. More than any other 
facet of political work, recruitment of people requires “dram- 
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atic’ skills: the radical organizer’s job is to live 
olitics, to embody an alternative. Again, there is 
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‘talent” or inclination that the movement often fails to see 
8 coum mei emphasis of action that is often under- 
rated. 


VI 
A FEELING OF ISOLATION 


There should be no illusion that the political functions one 
can undertake as a radical in a profession are easy. One problem 
that people at the conference spoke about with concern was the 
“time bind”, particularly for people in ‘‘fee-for-service” professions 
but to some extent for all professionals. Professional pratice takes 
up time. There are basic things you must do in order to survive: 
for example, a lawyer cannot earn a living if he does only movement 
work. In addition, much of the obligation work of an in-the-system 
job drains energy and produces inertia. But when practical demands 
of Pein come first, the political work is shoved onto a sideline 
and often it drifts out of the picture altogether. 


Perhaps a more substantive problem that was identified is that 
it is very hard to practice differently. It is difficult to define new 
standards of effectiveness, to invent and implement new ways of 
doing things. Most things that we try fail — and often not because 
of the oppressive power structure, but simply because they are 
difficult and original and most of us have limited capacity. Self con- 
fidence is difficult to maintain and it is easy to slide into the stan- 
dards of the establishment out of sheer demoralization. 


The most pervasive problem expressed was the feeling of isola- 
tion from the mainstream of the movement. Many people described 
difficulty in finding emotional sustenance for political activism. 
They felt they were going dry, losing perspective. Political argu- 
ment was becoming formalistic; conviction was floating away. Taking 
risks and being a marginal man was losing its reason. Signs of middle 
age stodginess were overcoming them. The movement people were 
remote physically and psychologically. Without adequate sources of 
spiritual support the dangers of cooptation are imminent. Professionals 
have access to many rewards. Under the best of circumstances, these 
may lead to abandoning the tough requirements of the political role. 

The themes of isolation and cooptation dominated the profes- 
sionals conference. In a sense they were the real issue: how to stay 
sane and how to stay honest, while trying to be effective. On the 
last day, especially, solutions began to be suggested — concrete 
things that people could do if they were serious in wanting to 
“change their lives”: things which did not depend on perfecting 
theory, agreeing on strategy, winning political victories, or building 
new Organizational superstructures. 

What is needed is a network of comradeship that can serve as 
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a reference group outside of the professions for radicals working 
within established institutions. Such a network would help break 
the barriers of isolation and create pressure against copping out. It 
would form groups in which people might plan their political 
agendas and evaluate their work and it would give people facing 
risk material and spiritual support. 


Basically the problem must be met where people live. One 
workshop began to build a picture of a “commune” designed to 
help radicals sustain themselves and attain effectiveness. 


The idea is simple: we must be close to our friends and we 
must help each other survive, stay honest, be effective. Our pro- 
fessional colleagues and random neighbors cannot be our referenc 
group. Nor are mechanistic alternatives such as news-letters suffi 
cient. 


Structurally the commune means that people live within walking 
distance of each other and take on certain explicit obligations to 
each other. 


The commune is not seen as a utopian ideal, but as an instrument 
pons individuality and privacy while fulfilling certain politic- 
ally significant functions. Beyond the fulfillment of those functions 
members would decide how much or how little they wanted to 
link themselves to the commune. 


The following functions were seen as essential : 


1, The commune helps people define and evaluate their 
work: weekly meetings describe, critize, evaluate what 
members are doing politically. 


2. The community would take on some kind of joint political 
activity to insure that participation in politics extented 
beyond a professional work setting. This could be centered 
around the neighborhood, the war, etc. 


3. The commune takes on clear responsibilities to provide 
services for the radical movement as a whole: such as help- 
ing with education and research; acting as a center of hos. 
pitality for movement travellers. 


4. The commune has economic responsibilities; Professionals 
make money, and as radicals they have an obligation to 
support the movement. Professionals tend to escalate thcir 
standard of living until they fear economic risk and can no 
longer function as radicals. What we need is a formal means 
of getting our money to the movement before we get used 
to spending it and become corrupted. 


The community might meet its financial obligation to the 
movement through a “tithe” whereby, for example, ten per 
cent of all income over $4,000 per family would be put into 
a fund that would periodically be allocated to action organiz- 
ations or movement projets. . 
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The community might also protect its own members 
through a “community strike fund” or “war chest’ that 
would be a cushion against economic risk as well as 2a 
tangible sign of group support for risk-taking as a necessary 
part of political activity. 

5. The commune would establish a collective child care ar- 
rangement that would give responsibility for children to 
both men and women. This is a practical necessity to allow 
all members of the commune to participate equally in po- 
litical life, and other non-domestic activities. 

6. Beyond these basic functions the commune might seek 
ways to create more desirable alternatives to individualistic 
consuming patterns: for example cooperative buying; sharing 
capital goods, such as cars, washing machines, tools. 


It should be stressed that the purpose of the commune is not 
to create a counter community into which radicals can retreat, or 
on which they can lavish their attention. Rather it is to create a 
communal life style that is supportive of increased political activity 
outside of the community. Certainly a commune is.no panacea for 
the problems of radicals in professions or out. But it may be a 
necessary framework within which to develop ways to bridge the 
gap between personal need and political effectiveness. 


If we do get by, it will be with a little help from our friends. 
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